cessity for a radical social reform. 
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THE PROGRESS OF CRIME. 

For several weeks past, we have furnish- 
ed our readers with extracts from the popu- 
Jar periodicals of the day, representing every 
variety of current opinion, and showing by 
the confession of all parties the growth of 
pauperism in every nation, and the deep ne- 
And 
having done this, it was our intention to 
quit thejdepartment of mere criticism for a 
time, and enter upon the discussion of the 
constructive parts of Social Science. But 
we find with every fresh receipt of newspa- 
pers and magazines, fresh evidences of the 
truth of our critical principles, and of an 
aawaking conviction that all existing methods 
of reform are inadequate and hopeless. 
‘These are too important to be overlooked. 
‘They show the spirit which is secretly at 
work in the bosom of nations, preparing the 
way for the next progressive step in the 
social development of the Human Race. 
They area valuable testimony to the cor- 
rectness of those principles, by which Asso- 
ciationists are accustomed to judge of the 
tendencies and bearings of contemporaneous 
events. They furnish us with weapons 
mighty to the pulling down of the strong- 
holds of civilized duplicity and selfishness. 

In Blackwood’s Magazine last received, 
for instance, we find the leading article re- 
lates to the subject of ‘‘ Imprisonment and 
Transportation,” in which, however, instead 
of discussing his subject directly, the writer 
proceeds to discourse of the general sub- 
ject of the ** Progress of Crime.” He levels 
his batteries mainly against the Liberal Par- 
ty of England, but in the course of his ar- 
gument candidly turns up a great many facts 
which bear, with fearful directness, upon 
all parties, both religious and political. His 
opening sentence is this, the ¢alics being 
his own. ‘‘Among the many causes of 
anxiety which the present state of society 
in the British Empire must occasion to every 
thoughtful and reflecting mind, one of the 
most extraordinary and alarming is, the con- 
stant and uninterrupted increase of crime.” 
And at the close of the paragraph continues, 
that ‘crime advances with the steps of a 
giant, sweeping whole classes of society 
into its vortex, and threatening to spread 
corruption and vice in an incredible mannex, 
through the densest and most dangerous 
classes of the community.” 








Now let us see how he makes good these 
horrible assertions. He says : 


Authentic and irrefragable evidence of the 
magnitude of this danger exists in the statis. 
tical tables of committals which have now, for 
a very considerable time, been prepared in all 
parts of the British empire. Since the year 
1805, when regular tables of commitments 
first began to be kept in England, commit- 
ments have increased six fold; they have 
swelled from five to thirty-one thousand. 
During the same period population has ad- 
vanced about sixty per cent.: in other words, 
detected crime has advanced FouR TIMES AS 
FAST AS THE NUMBERS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Unwilling as we are to load our pages with 
statistical tables—which, attractive to the 
thinking few, are repulsive to the unthinking 
many—we must yet request our readers to 
cast their eyes to the bottom of the pages, 
where these appalling truths are demonstrated 
by the parliamentary returns. In Scotland 
and Ireland the returns of commitments have 
not been kept, until within the last i;wenty 
years, with such accuracy as can be relied on; 
but they exhibit an increase still more alarm- 
ing. Ireland, as might be expected, exhibits 
a growth of crime which has fully kept pace 
with that of England during the same period : 
but Scotland exhibits a change which fairly 
outstrips all the others in the race of iniquity. 
In 1803, Lord Advocate Hope said in Parlia- 
ment, that more crime was tried at one Quar- 
ter Sessions at Manchester than over all Scot- 
land in a whole year; and the proéeedings 
of the criminal courts to the north of the 
Tweed, at that period, amply demonstrated 
the truth of his assertion. In the year 1805, 
eighty-nine criminals were brought before the 
whole tribunals, supreme and inferior, in 
Scotland; but in the year 1842, the commit- 
tals for serious offences were nearly four 
thousand—in other words, serious crime, in 
less than forty years, had augmented in Scot- 
land above tTHirty-s!ix FoLp. During the 
same period population has advanced about 
fifty per cent., viz.: from 1,800,000, to 2,660,- 
000; so that in moral, staid, and religious 
Scotland, serious crime, during the last forty 
years, has risen TWENTY-FIVE TIMES as fast as 
the number of the people. 

Overlooked as this prodigious change has 
been, as all things are which arise gradually 
in this country, it has yet attracted, as well it 
might, the astonishment of writers on the 
Continent. Nine years ago, M. Moreau ob- 
served, speaking of the increase of crime in 
Scotland—*“ In the year 1805, the criminal 
commitments in Scotland were eighty-nine ; 
they are now 2864—that is, they have increas- 
ed in thirty years thirty fold. It would appear 
that Scotland, in becoming a manufacturing 
state, has in a great degree lost the virtue and 
simplicity of character by which she was for- 
merly distinguished.” 

What renders this prodigious increase of 
crime in so short a period, in all parts of the 
British Empire, in a peculiar manner extraor- 
dinary and alarming, is, that it has taken 
place at the very time when unheard-of efforts 











- 


were made, in every part of the country, for 
the moral and religious instruction of the 
people. 

We are very far indeed from saying that 
enough has been done in this way; no one is 
better aware that the vast debt, which the 
prosperous wealth of Britain owes in this re. 
spect to its suffering indigence, is still in great 
part undischarged, and that till it is taken up 
and put on a proper footing by the state, it 
never can be completely liquidated ;—still, 
more has been done todischarge it during the 
last thirty years, than in the whole previous 
centuries which have elapsed since the Refor- 
mation. The churches of England and Scot- 
land, during that peried, have improved to an 
astonishing degree in vigor and efficiency ; 
new life, a warmer spirit, a holier ambition, 
has been breathed into the Establishment ; 
the dissenters of all denominations have vied 
with them in zeal and effort; churches and 
chapels have been built and opened in every 
direction ; and though they have by no means, 
in the manufacturing districts, kept pace with 
the increase of population, yet they have ad- 
vanced with a rapidity hitherto unheard of in 
British history. The laity of all denomina- 
tions have made extraordinary efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of education. In this great 
and good work, persons of all descriptions 
have, though from very different motives, la- 
bored together ; but much remains to be done. 
We well know how many tens and hundreds 
of thousands, in the manufacturing districts, 
are wandering in worse than heathen dark. 
ness in the midst of a Christian land ;—we 
well know what insurmountable obstacles 
mere voluntary zeal and exertion meet with 
in the most praiseworthy efforts, from the sel- 
fish resistance of property and the reckless 
dissipation of indigence. But still, no one 
acquainted with the subject can deny, that 
during the last thirty years, incomparably 
more has been done to promote education 
among the poor than in the preceding three 
centuries. Yet this period of anxious solici- 
tude, awakened fear, and general effort to 
stem, by all the known methods, the deluge of 
profligacy and depravity with which the a 
try has been flooded, has been characterize 
by an INCREASE OF CRIME, AND A GENERAL 
LOOSENING OF MORALS AMONG THE LABORING 
CLASSES, HITHERTO UNPRECEDENTED IN THE 
counTRY—certainly not equalled during the 
same period 1n any other European state, and, 
so far as we know, WITHOUT AN EXAMPLE IM 
THE PREVIOUS HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

In this melancholy description the dtalics 
and SMALL caps are mostly the writer’s own, 
showing the siucerity of conviction with 
which he writes. Having made the gene- 
ral statement of the increase of crime, and 
having dwelt in a general way upon the 
fact that this increase has been coincident 
with unprecedented eflorts to spread better 
influences, he proceeds to dwell specifically 
upon the several methods of amelioration 


which have been from time to time adopted. 
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He first shows that the experiments made in 
England, Scotland, and other countries, to 
render the Police Force more efficient, had 
very little effect, either way, either in di- 
minishing or extending the prevalence of 
crime ; and then refers to the efforts under- 
taken in the way of reforming prison dis- 
cipline, as a method of ameliorating the sta- 
tistics of crinfe. His observations are : 


The Liberal party, in the beginning of the 
present century, were unanimous in imputing 
the vast increase of crime to the defects of 
our criminal law.. The nominal severity of 
that system, it was said, and said justly, with 
its uncertain punishments and frequent op- 
portunities of escape, afforded in fact a bounty 
on the commission of crime. Injured parties 
declined to give information for fear of being 
bound over to prosecute ; witnesses were re- 
luctant to give evidence, judges caught at 
legal quibbles, juries violated their oaths, in 
order to save the accused from a punishment 
which all felt was disproportioned to the of. 
fence ; and thus the great object of criminal 
jurisprudence, certainty of punishment, was 
entirely defeated. There was much truth in 
these observations, but much fallacy in the 
hope that their removal would effect any re- 
duction in the number of offences. ‘The ob- 
ject sought for was carried. Humane princi- 
ples were triumphant. The labors of Sir 
Samuel Romilly and Sir James Mackintosh, 
aided by the cautious wisdom and experienced 
ability of Sir R. Peel, produced a total revo- 
lution in our criminal jurisprudence. The 
old stain has been removed : we need no long- 
er fear a comparison with the laws of Draco. 
For the last fifteen years so many offences, 
formerly capital, have had that dreadful pen- 
alty removed, that the law in Great Britain, 
as now practically administered, is probably 
the mildest in Europe. Death is scarce ever 
inflicted except for murder ; in cases of house- 
breaking, even when attended with personal 
violence, it is never thought of. The execu- 
tions in Great Britain now range from twenty. 
five to thirty-five only a-year, instead of a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred, which they 
formerly were. And what has been the re- 
sult? Has the promised and expected dimi- 
nution of crime taken place, in consequence 
of the increased certainty of punishment, and 
the almost total removal of all reasonable or 
conscientious scruples at being concerned in 
a prosecution? Quite the reverse. The 
whole prophecies and anticipations of the 
Liberal school have been falsified by the result. 
Crime, so far from declining, has signally 
increased ; and its progress has never been so 
rapid as during the last fifteen years, when 
the lenity af its administration has been at its 
maximum. An inspection of the returns of 
serious crimes already given, will completely 
demonstrate this. 


We know that this view of the case is 
contrary to that which is entertained by the 
enemies of Capital Punishment in this coun- 
try; but we must say, for ourselves, that 
the tables on which this writer founds his 
conclusions, seem to us to be ‘authentic 
and almost irresistable. Yet we believe, as 
a general thing, that the amelioration of 
capital punishment has had a good effect in 
diminishing the frequency of certain crimes, 
But here comes the misery of the present 


thing in itself, is made under our detestable 
system of social selfishness, actually to con- 
tribute to the demoralization of man. Here 
are his words : 


Next, it was said, that education would lay 
the axe to the root of crime; that ignorance 
was the parent of vice; and, by diffusing the 
school-master, you would extinguish the great. 
er‘part of the wickedness which afflicted so- 
ciety ; that the providing of cheap, innocent, 
and elevating amusements for the leisure 
hours of the working-classes, would prove the 
best antidote to their degrading propensities ; 
and that then, and then only, would crime 
really be arrested, when the lamp of know- 
ledge burned in every mechanic’s werkshop, 
in every peasant’s cottage. The idea was 
plausible, it was seducing, it was amiable ; 
and held forth the prospect of general im- 
provement of morals from the enlarged cul- 
ture of mind. ‘The present generation is 
generally, it may almost be said universally, 
imbued with these opinions; and the efforts 
accordingly made for the instruction of the 
working-classes during the last twenty-five 
years, have been unprecedented in any for- 
mer period of our history. What have been 
the results? Has crime declined in propor- 
tion to the spread of education? Are the 
best instructed classes the least vicious? Has 
eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
diminished the power of the Tempter? So 
far from it, the consequences, hitherto at least, 
have been melancholy and foreboding in the 
extreme. 

The criminal returns of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the last twenty years, demonstrate 
that the uneducated criminals are about a 
third of the whole: in other words, the edu- 
cated criminals are to the uneducated as two 
to one. In Scotland, the educated criminals 
are about four times the uneducated ; in Eng- 
land, just double ; in Ireland, they are nearly 
equal. Nay, what is still more remarkable, 
while the number of uneducated criminals, 
especially in Scotland, is yearly diminishing, 
that of educated ones is yearly increasing. 
In France, the criminal returns have for long 
demonstrated that the amount of crime, in all 
the eighty-four departments of the monarchy, 
is just in proportion to the number of educat- 
ed persons which each contains; a fact the 
more remarkable, as three-fifths of the whole 
inhabitants of the country have received no 
education whatever. Of the criminals actu- 
ally brought before the Courts of Assize, 
which correspend to our Old Bailey and Cir- 
cuit Courts, it appears that about four.sevenths 
are educated, and three-sevenths destitute of 
any instruction; which gives a greater pro- 
portion of criminals to the educated than the 
uneducated class, as three-fifths of the people 
are wholly uninstructed. But what is most 
marvellous of all, the criminal returns of Prus. 
sia, the most universally educated country in 
Europe, where the duty of teaching the young 
is enforced by law upon parents of every de- 
scription, and entire ignorance is wholly un- 
known, the proportion of criminals to the en- 
lire population is TWELVE TIMEs greater than 
in France, where education of any sort has 
only been imparted to two-fifths of the com- 
munity. These facts are startling—they run 
adverse to many preconceived ideas—they 
overturn many favorite theories ; but they are 
not the less facts, and it is by facts alone that 


correct conclusions are to be drawn in regard 
to human affairs. In America too, it appears 
from the criminal returns, many of which, in 
particular towns and states, are quoted in 
Buckingham’s Travels, that the educated 








form of society: the very best of its moral 
agencies are tnefficeent to withstand or roll 








criminals are to the uneducated often as three, 
generally as two, to one. These facts com. 


back the powerful stream of its downward | pletely settle the question ; although, proba- 


tendencies. This will be more clearly shown 
in our next extract, where the author shows 
that Epvucarton, certainly an excellent 


bly, the whole present generation must de- 
scend to their graves before the truth on the 
subject is generally acknowledged. 


This able reviewer even goes so far as to 


= ————— 
say that Religion itself is quite as inef- - 
ficacious as other agencies in ‘working out 

the problem of Social Improvement. That 

we may not misrepresent his language, we 

quote it: 


But, what is most alarming of all, it has 
now been completely demonstrated, that we 
are not to look even to the general spread of 
religious instruction for any immediate or 
even rapid diminution of crime, or the ame- 
lioration of the habits of the laboring classes. 
We say immediate or rapid, because none 
can be more sensible than we are, that it is 
thus alone that crime in the end is to be ar- 
rested, and that the efforts new making in this 
respect in all parts of the British empire, are 
laying the only foundation whereon in future 
times the superstructure of a moral and or- 
derly society are to be laid. But, as every 
system must be tested by its fruits, and these 
truits in the present forced and artificial state 
of society are so rapidly brought forth—it is 
worse than useless to go on encouraging ex- 
pectations of an early reformation of society 
from the extension of church establishments, 
the zeal of dissenters, or the efforts of cleri- 
calinstructors. Depend upon it, half a cen- 
tury must elapse before these praisew rthy 
and philanthropic efforts produce any ge eral 
effect on the frame of society. Wer sHabL 
BE FORTUNATE INDEED, IF IN A WHOLE CENTU- 
RY THE EXISTING EVILS ARE IN ANY MATERIAL 
DEGREE LESSENED, AND SOUVIETY HAS GONE ON SO 
LONG WITH®UT ONE OF THOSE TERRIBLE CONVUL- 
SIONS, LIKE THE FrencH REVOLUTION, WHICH . 
AT ONCE DESTROY THE PROSPECTS OF THE PRE- 
SENT GENERATION AND THE HOPES OF THE NEXT. 


In another passage the author proceeds to - 
account for the feebleness of education and 
religion in the following paragraph, where- 
in, our readers will see, that he has caught 
some glimpses of the true issue from the so- 
cial pandemonium. The line in ztalies is 
again his own. 


But to any ene who reflects on the princi- - 
ples of human nature, and the moving powers 
by which it is impelled, whether toward vir- 
tue or vice, such a result must appear not only 
intelligible but unavoidable. It is our desires 
which are our tempters. All the statistical 
returns prove that the great majority of edu- 
cated persons, generally at least three-fourths 
of the whole, have received an imperfect ed- 
ucation. They have just got knowledge 
enough to incur its dangers; they have not 
got enough either to experience its utility 
or share in its elevation. Their desires are 
inflamed, their imaginations excited, their 
eravings multiplied by what they read; but 
neither their understandings strengthened, 
their habits improved, nor their hearts purified. 
The great bulk of mankind at all times, and 
especially in all manufacturing communities, 
can only receive an imperfect education. It 
is not in the age of twelve hours’ labor at fac- 
tories, and of the employment of children 
without restraint in coal and iron mines, that 
anything approaching to a thorough education 
can be imparted to the working classes, at 
least in the manufacturing districts. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this is, not that 
education is hopeless and should be abandon- 
ed, in relation to the great bulk of men—for 
we every day,in detached instances, have 
proof of its immense and blessed influence ; 
the conclusion is, that it is by the active, not 
the intellectual powers, the desires, not the 
understanding, that the great majority of men 
are governed ; that it is the vast addition civ- 
ilization and commerce make to the wants 
and passions of men, which censtitutes the 
real cause of its demoralizing influence ; and 
that these dangers never will be obviated till 
means are discovered of combating sin with 





its own weapons, and by desires as extensive. 
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ly felt as its passions. We must fight it, not 
only with the armor of reason, but the fire of 
imagination. It is by enlisting the desires on 
the side of virtue and order, that we can 
alone generally influence mankind. 


Yes: verily, itis by enlisting “the de- 
sires on the side of virtue and order,” that 
mankind are to be “ influenced ;” but they 
are equally “influenced” when these de- 
sires are enlisted on the side of vice and 
disorder. Surely this writer must see that 
the very structure of society is such thatthe 
Desires cannot be enlisted on the side of 
virtue and order. Its fundamental eement 
or principle of union is universal selfish- 
ness, which principle, we take it, is not 
compatible with general justice and univer- 
sal order. The passions of the individual, 
and the interests of society, in its subver- 
sive or disunited state, are opposed; they 
make war upon each other; and it is im- 
possible to terminate the conflict by any 
method of individual compression, repres- 
sion, or any other kind of moral torture. 
Nothing can put an end to its pestiferous 
ravages but the introduction of the princi- 
ples of social unity. Let society be organ- 
ised as we Associationists think it ought to 
be, on a scientific adjustment of all interests 
and property ; let men be arranged so that 
all their efforts, while promoting their own 
individual advancement, will promote the 
same good of their fellows; let the relation 
of the individual to society be such that the 
action of his very self-love will lead to so- 
cial benefit ; and then, and not till then, will 
the ‘‘ desire be enlisted on the side of virtue 
and order.” When the harmless but irre- 
pressible Passions of the individual, which 
are now hampered and lashed and fretted into 
convulsive energies of evil, until they are 
commonly regarded as raging Demons of 
Hell, shall. find society in such a state that 
they can all be equably satisfied, the social 
discord will begin to cease, and the Passions 
themselves be looked on as Angels of 
Light, designed by God to minister to our 
noblest exaltation of delight, and to lead us 
in the knowledge of Truth and everlasting 
Wisdom. Yes! yEs!! THE Passions MusT 
BE ENLISTED ON THE SIDE OF VIRTUE AND 
Orper. We thank the writer for the word. 
May it become a rallying cry with all clas- 
ses of Thinkers and Reformers, who will 
remember that to repress is not to enlist, 
but to repulse, to excite, to mortify, and to 
aggravate. The desires must be drawn to 
goodness by other means than force. 


— 
SUGGESTIONS IN REFERENCE 
TO THE 


UNION OF ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Seventh Resolution adopted by the 
“CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF Asso- 
ctaTion,” lately held in the city of New- 
York, declares, “that the time has arrived, 
when it becomes the imperative duty of the | 





several Associations in our country, which | 
are based upon the truths of Social prs! 
a3 announced by Fourier, to take measures 


for the immediate formation of a UNIon oF 
AssocIiaTIons ;” and recommends all exist- 
ing Associations “to appoint and empower 
Delegates to attend a meeting which shall 
be held at some place hereafter appointed by 
the Executive Committee, on the first Mon- 
day of October, 1844, for the purpose of 
deliberating upon the above-mentioned 
Union.” 

In pursuance of the duty assigned to 
them, of ‘carrying into effect the objects of 
the Convention as set forth in the resolu- 
tions,” the Executive Committee take the 
earliest opportunity to present to the Asso- 
ciations a sketch of a plan of Union. But 
in offering the following brief suggestions, 


they would make two preliminary remarks: | 


1. That the present state of ignorance and 
inexperience in relation to the doctrines and 
practice of Association, and the present im- 
mature condition of existing ‘* Associations,” 
make it in the nature of the case impossible 
to do more than adopt a merely Provisional 
Constitution for the Union; 

2. That the Outline here given is to be 
regarded, not as a matured design of even 
such a Provisional Constitution, but as a 
kastily-drawn ground-plan oply, which it is 
hoped the friends of Association will greatly 
amend, and which is submitted to them 
generally, and to the Associations, simply as 
a convenient mode of concentrating an ear- 
nest attention upon the important measures 
to be considered in the “‘ Octobe r meeting.” 

PREAMBLE. 

The undersigned Associations, organized 
for the purpose of carrying out the princi- 
ples of Social Science discovered by 
CuaRLes Fourier, in order to advance 
each and every such Association to the 
highest degree of well-being ; to combine 
the experience, wisdom, means, and ener- 
gies of the several Associations for their 
common good; to unite as far as practica- 
ble and prudent their,various interests; to 
promote the prevalence of justice through- 
out our Nation and among all Nations ; and 
finally, to aid in establishing Universal 
Unity—the Reign of Heaven upon Earth ; 
do hereby exchange (1) our mutual pledge 
to observe this 

CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 

Name and Conditions of Membership. 

Sec. 1. This organization shall be called 
the “Associations Unity * in the United 
States.” 

Sec. 2. The “ Associations Unity,” shall 
be composed of such Associations as shall 
agree among themselves by their authorised 
agents to sign this Constitution; and of 
such other Associations as shall, upon ap- 
plication, receive a (2) unanimous vote lor 


| their admission, in any annual Convention, 


and shall then, by their authorised agents, 


| sign the Constitution ; a'l such Associations 








*The “Phalansterian ” Unity has also been | 


suggested as aM apprepriate nase. 


being bound to pay an annual contribution 
to the Unity Fund, and such other assess- 
ments as the Unity may judge necessary. 
Sec. 3. Members of the Unity shall re- 
main in full possession of the Rights and 
Privileges of membership until by a seven- 
eights vote of Representatives present at an 
annual Convention they be requested to 
withdraw. Any member wishing to secede, 
can do so by signifying its intention to the 
Unity at the annual meeting. And in all 
such cases of separation, any and every 
‘claim upon the Unity Fund and property 
shall be forfeited, unless the Unity by a 
seven-eights vote shall otherwise deteruiine. 
Articce II. 
Nature of Relations between Members of 
the Unity. 











Sec. 1. The Constitution, Laws, Indus- 
_ trial Arrangements, Business Affairs, Books 
and Accounts, Educational Provisions, Re- 
| ligious Creeds and Institutions of each and 
every Association comprising the Unity, 
| Shall be at all times open to the investiga- 
tion of the officers of the Unity, and of 
| agents of the several Associations spe- 
cially empowered. (3) 

Sec. 2. No Religious, Political or other 
tests of a Sectarian, Party and Exclusive 
character, (4) shall be adopted by any of 
the Associations or by the Unity; and no 
Xeligious, Political, or other tests shall be 
adopted ever by the Unity, except by a 
seven-eights vote in three successive An- 
nual Conventions. 

Sec. 3. The original and approved Stock, 
and Certificates of such Stock, of each and 
every Association comprising the Unity, 
shall be receivable at par value by all the 
Associations and by the Unity ; (5) but every 
Association shall have entire power to de- 
termine what proportion of stock shall be 
held by actual Resident Members on its own 
domain, and to recall its stock by payment 
of just equivalents. 


Sec. 4. By original and approved Stock, 
mentioned in the preceding section, is under- 
stood such stoek as shall have been ap- 
proved at the annual meeting and recorded 
on the books of the Unity. And statements 
of such records shall form a part of every 
Annual Report of the Unity. 

Sec. 5. Each and every Association com- 
prising the Unity, shall regulate all its In- 
dustrial operations, ina manner which shall 
be most conducive to the well-being of all 
the Associations; and to this end, shall be 
subject to the advice of the Annual Con- 
| vention, (5). 

















Sec. 6. Every Member of any of the 
United Associations, shall be entitled toa 
| Minimum (7) in every other such Associa- 





'tion. But none of the United Associations 
shall admit to membership any person, 
| whose connection with any other Associa- 
tion, of w hich he or she may have been a 
| member, is not regularly dissolved. 


Sec. 7. Every Association composing the 
Unity, shall annually become liable for a 
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#um, to be assessed pro rata, for the forma- 
fion of the Unity Fund; (8) which Fund 


shali be subject to the disposal of the An- 
mua! Convention, and disbursed as the Unity 


#ha)l direct by its appointed officers in the 
way of Loans, Gifts, Rewards, Premi- 
ums, &c. 

Sere. 8. The only business of Associations 
which shall be recognized as legitimate by 
the Unity, shall be a cash business ; (9) all 
eredits being considered as risks incurred by 
Associations upon their individual responsi- 
bility, which are to be deducted from the 
Approved Stock on the Records of the 
Unity. 

Sec. 9. All cases of dispute or misunder- 
standing, which may arise between the 
Wnited Associations, or between the mem- 
bers of such Associations, shall be referred 
fo the Unity for final and equitable adjust- 
ment. (10) 

Arricie If. 


Annual Convention ; Representatives. 

Sec. 1. The legislative powers of the 
Unity shall be vested ina convention of the 
ike presentatives of Associations, which shall 
te annually assembled at such times and 
places as the Convention shall each year 
determine. 


Sec. 2. Each of the United Associations 
shall be entitled to one vote in the Conven- 
tion; though they shall be requested to send 
when convenient, three Representatives, 
who may be elected, (1) one by the mem- 
bers of the Association, (2) one by the 
hheads of its Groups, (3) one by its Stock- 
ieoiders, and who shall be free to give ad- 
wice and take part in the deliberations. (12) 


Sec. 3. The duty of the Unity at its an- 
nual meetings shall be—to receive reports 
of the state and prospects of the United As- 
#ociations ; to discuss and arrange plans of 
sndustrial operations in the various Associa- 
Gions ; to appoint officers for the year, and 
fo assign their respective duties; to make 
appropriations ; to arrange a system of ar- 
bitration for difficulties; to effect exchanges 
between the Associations of publications, 
imventions, discoveries, and other means of 
general improvement; and to provide in the 
fullest measure possible, for the promotion 
of the material and spiritual interests of all 
the Associations. (13) 





IntustrRaTive Remarks. 

(1!) Preamble—*< Exchange our mutual 
pledge.” The Unity must be bound toge- 
ther, not by legal but by honorable ties 
the whole docirine of Association presup- 
poses the “ Law of Liberty,” and enjoins a 
free obedience to the system of * Divine 
Order.” 

(2) Art. i., Sec. 2,—** Unanimous vote.” 
As the Representatives in the Annual Con- 
wention will express the sentiment and judg- 
ment of the Associations, it is to be taken 
Sor granted that their vote will not be deter- 





as | 


that one whole Association is opposed to the 
admission of another into the Unity, should 
be considered a sufficient reason against such 
admission. The responsibility incurred by 
the Unity wil be so great, that the utmost 
care should be used in admitting members. 

(3) Art. ii., Sec. 1,—** Constitution, &c., 
always open to investigation.” The object 
of this provision is to secure perfect confi- 
dence and to keep alive the sense of mutual 
responsibility. 

(4) Art. ii., Sec. 2,—** No Religious, Po- 
litical, or other test,” &c. The object of 
this provision is to prevent the interference 
of controversy, bigotry, theological and po- 
litical jealousies, and of fragmentary move- 
ments of all kinds, which might otherwise 
impair the harmony of the Unity. Of 
course, individual members of Associations, 
will be perfectly free to join with any de- 
nomination, party, or society, as they shall 
severally desire. Itis to be hoped that event- 
ually the Unity will be enabled to adopt 
some truly Universal Principles of Belief 
and Action, which will reconcile, explain, 
and justify all partial creeds. But for the 
present, and probably for a long period to 
come, such astep must be impossible. And 
meanwhile justice and prudence alike de- 
mand unlimited toleration. The fundamental 
Truths oi the Christian Religion, the Laws 
of Morality and the Doctrines of Associa- 
tion being Universal, cannot be classed un- 
der the head of “ Exclusive, Sectarian or 
Party ” tests. 

But while it is necessary that the Unity 
and Associations should avoid taking any 
Sectarian ground, it is all important, and 
the Committee desire most emphatically to 
state it as their opinion, that every Associa- 
tion should, in its Constitution or otherwise, 
acknowledge the Providential character of 
the Association movement; announce its 
purpose of practically embodying the Chris- 
tian Law of Love; and cherish Religious 
Faith and Worship, as its central bond of 
Union. All the present divided sects, we 
may trust, will, in the fullness of time, be 
once again united as Members of the One, 
True, Holy, Universal Church. 

(5) Art. ii, Sec. 3,-—‘* Approved Stock 
received at par value.” Fourier everywhere 
urges the necessity of combining the mate- 
real with the spiritual tie, in order to secure 
harmony between individuals. The same 
rule applies to the union of Associations. 
The above provision may be expected to 
answer several useful ends; and amongst 
these, the following: (1) It will supply, in 
| a limited degree, a medium of exchange of 
a safe and uniform character. (2) It will 
| be a check upon each Association in its bu- 
| siness arrangements. (3) It will bind the 
| Associations together by a consciousness of 
| mutual obligation. 

(6) Art. ii., See. 5,—** Subject to the ad. 
vice of the Annual Convention,” &e. As 
one of the greatest evils of the present so- 








waned by personal caprice; and the fact, | cial state, and one of the chief sources of 





collision is dvsproportioned production, 
with alternate gluts and deficiencies in the 
market, it must be a special object of the 
Unity, to enable the Associations to work 
together, and instead of injuriousycompetition 
to substitute mutual benefit. The business 
arrangements for the year will be one of 
the most urgent duties of the Annual Con- 
vention. 

(7) Art.ii., Sec. 6,—** Entitled to a Mini- 
mum.” This provision is intended to form a 
second material tie between the Associations, 
and to spread a fraternal and friendly feeling 
among their respective members. It will 
plainly operate too, as an incentive to keep 
up a high standard of comfort, elegance, 
cultivation, refinement and manners through- 
out the United Associations. 

(8) Art. ii., Sec. 7,—** The Unity Fund.” 
As still another bond of material interest 
among the Associations, as a means of ful- 
filling the duty of brotherly kindness, and 
for the purpose of relieving distresses, cov- 
ering losses, stimulating improvements, re- 
warding uncommon success, &c. it is plainly 
just and wise to have some central Fund. 

The project of forming a Guarantee 
Fund, for the purpose of Mutual Insu- 
rance was discussed in the Committee, but 
without a satisfactory result. And the sub- 
ject is respectfully referred to the careful 
consideration of the Associations. 


(9) Art. ii., Sec. 8,—** Cash Business.” 
The propriety of limiting Associations who 
mutually agree to receiveeach others Stock 
at par, to a Cash Business, must be evident. 
But the provision is not intended absolutely 
to prohibit the opening of credit accounts, if 
any Association chooses individually to in- 
cur the risk. 


(10) Art. u., Sec. 9.—As the bond which 
unites the Associations is one of Honor and 
Love, it plainly would be a violation of the 
very spirit of the Unity to refer cases of 
difference, which may arise, to any other 
judges than to arbiters appointed by the 
Unity. This provision of arbitration will 
constantly quicken the desire for perfect 
justice throughout the Associations, and re- 
mind each Association that it is the Guardi- 
an of every other. 

(12) Art. ii., Sec. 2,—**One Vote and 
three Representatives.” As the Unity is an 
organization, not of Individuals, but of As- 
sociations, it seems consistent with its main 
principles to consider each Association as 
one person only. At the same time there 
will be great advantage in having the vari- 
ous interests of each Association, its “ tone 
and character,” its “industry,” and its 
“* property” represented in the deliberations 
of the Annual Convention. When conve- 
nience or economy determines an Associa- 
tion to send only one Representative, he 
will of course be judge of all its interests. 
When three Representatives are sent, they 
will determine among themselves what vote 
shall be given for their Association, upon 
any given question. 
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(13) Art. ili., Sec. 3.—The Unity is the 
Legislative Power; and its main duty will 
be that of giving advice to each and all the 
Associations for the year, in regard to all! 
their zndustrial operations. The Conven- 
tion will be strictly, or at least, chiefly prac- 
tical, though the discussion of principles 
and of speculative points may occur. 


After consultation, the Committee decided, 
that it would be premature to assign execu- 
tive fynctions to specified officers; and in- 
deed there seemed to be strong reasons for 


thinking that there would be advantages in | this arises from a variety of causes, the more 


having no other officers than those annually 
appointed by the Unity for the execution of 
particular duties, which the Convention 
should entrust to their care. The functions, 
however, of an executive character, which 
apparently must be each year discharged, are 
those (1) of General Superintendence, in- 
cluding probably the visiting of each Asso- 
ciation, (2) of provision for the most advan- 
tageous system of exchange of all kinds 
between the Associations, and for the pur- 
chase and sale of commodities ; (3) of arbi- 
tration. The disposition of such executive 
functions is a subject which manifestly de- 
serves the most thorough consideration of 
the Associations. 


Another subject which evidently demands 
the attention of all Associations, and which 
fhe practical movement in Western New- 
York has already shown to be a matter of 
deep interest, is the devising of some method 
by which “the real and personal property ” 
of these persons who wish to join Associa- 
tions may be rendered available. This has 
been discussed in the Committee, but it is 
deemed advisable to defer the whole matter 
to the action of the Convention, without 
further remark. The Committee consider 
it of great importance, and it is hoped that 
some efficient provision will be adopted. 
Reference is made to the proceedings of the 
‘‘American Industrial Union,” and to the 
letter from Mr. A. M. Watson, President of 
the Union, whose intelligence and practical 
experience entitle his suggestions to the 
mest respectful consideration. 


In conclusion, the Executive Committee 
recommend—as the most expeditious, con- 
venient, and thorough mode, by which a 
Plan of Union may be brought before the 
October meeting—that the various Associa- 
tions, organized for the purpose of carrying 
out the principles of Social Science discover- 
ed by Charles Fourier, (1) discuss, each one 
within itself, a Plan of Union; (2) corre- 
spond with one another upon the subject,(3) 


and send in the result of their deliberations, | 


to the Executive Committee, by the 15th of 


September, in order that they may be en- | 


abled to present a well-digested and tho- 


roughly matured plan to the October meet- | 


ing at tts first session. 
PARKE GODWIN, 
Chairman. 
O. Macpanie1, Sec. 
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We commend to the attention of our rea- 
iders the following letter from A. M. Wat- 
son, Esq., President of the American Indus- 
trial Union : 





Mess rs. Epirors: 

I was glad to see in the last number of the | 
Phalanx, a republication, with comments, of | 
the 4th and 5th Resolutions adopted by the 
United States Convention, held in New-York 
in April last. There is great danger of too 
many attempts being made to carry into 
|practice the principles of Association; and 


prominent of which is, the want of some sys- 
tematic plan by which the real and personal 
estate owned by individuals, can be made 
available when it lies in detached parcels, 
and in distant parts of the country from the 
{nstitutions already in operation. It seems 
to me that this is to be one of the important 
questions to be discussed and settled at the 
coming October convention; and I desire 
particularly to call the attention of all the 
Associations to this subject, that their dele- 
gates may come not only prepared to discuss 
this point, but to adopt some efficient plan 
of operations with reference to it. 

All the Associations yet commenced, are, 
so far as my information goes, crippled for 
want of means, and some of them are in a 
very critical situation already. It is my set- 
tled conviction that so long as the Commer- 
cial interest holds the controling ‘influence of 
the monetary affairs of this country, it is idle 
to expect that the requisite amount of ready 





and available cash capital can be obtained to | 
commence an Association on the smallest | 
scale contemplated by Fourier. The ques. | 
tion then arises: shall we wait until there is 
a change in our business relations, or until, 
by the efforts of our propagandists, a sufficient | 
number of individuals can be collected who | 
can at once break up their present relations 
and furnish the necessary funds to commence 
a model Association? Prudence may an- 
swer this question in the affirmative, but such 
an answer Will be found unsatisfactory to the 
peopte at large, and the reform proposed will to 
most minds appear so far in the future, while 
the harassing cares and anxieties of every day 
life will weigh so heavily upon them, that 
they will cease to be interested in a revolu- 
tion which appears to be so entirely prospec. 
tive. Nor will the time ever arrive, until the 
laboring man is shown his strength and his 
importance, when the commercial interest will 
possess less influence. 

If these views are correct, and I state them 
for the purpose of being set right if errone- 
ous, it is clear that our efforts at the com. 











mencement, will, at best, be fragmental and 
| Dancerovus—suffering, privation and self-sa- 
| erifice, will, to a greater or less extent, be the 
lot of all pioneers. The transition state is 
one which will require all the energy, coun. 
‘sel and mutual co-operation of every friend of 


| 


| the cause. 
| as “ each for himself,’ cherished in Associa. 


‘tion. Starting, as many of the Institutions 


| confessedly have, rather hastily and injudi- | 


ciously, those in more prosperous circumstan- 
ces cannot, without doing violence to the 


There must be no such feeling | 
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principles of Association, remain indifferent 
spectators of the struggle which the less for- 
tunate have to encounter; their own reputa— 
tion, and perhaps safety, may depend upon 
the issue. 

For the purpose then of giving a propex 
direction to the feeling already aroused, as 
to secure at the earliest possible period, the 
benefits of Association to every part of the 
country, it becomes absolutely necessary that 
those Associations already commenced, should 
enter into an alliance for mutual improvement 
and protection. The immediate advantages 
which will result from the formation of seek 
a compact may not be readily perceived by 
all Associations, nor do I purpose at this time 
to point them out or discuss them, as I per. 
ceive that we are to have the views of the 
Phalanx in the next number on this subject. 

The only successful method, perhaps, of 
attracting the attention of this money-worship- 
ing generation, is to point out the immense 
pecuniary advantages which association will 
secure to them. Many are attracted solely 
by this idea, but these are doomed to bitter 
disappointment in the first instance, and hay- 
ing no higher principles involved, they must 
become restive and troublesome members. 
The transition cannot be effected without 
great loss of time, and waste of energy and 
means, and it should be proclaimed distinctly 
and in language not to be misunderstood, 
that the man whose ideas of happiness are 
measured by the amount of dollars he is ac- 
cumulating, no matter what the amount of 
means he may bring into an Association, willl 
be a curse instead of a blessing to the Insts- 
tution to which he attaches himself. 

I cannot close this communication \ ithout 
calling the attention of Associations to the 
fact that, in almost every instance, the mana- 
gers are but very little in advance of the mem- 
bers in point of knowledge of the system, and 
find themselves frequently at fault when call- 
ed upon for plans for the organization of dit- 
ferent departments. This subjects them t& 
censure, frequently seriously impairs their im- 
fluence, and induces a resort to measures of 
mere expediency, which always lead te con- 
fusion and open the door to that greatest of 
all enemies to political as well as social en- 
joyment—petty tinkering through legislative 
action. This will be obviated in a great de- 
gree, by the formation of a Confederation, im 
which the best talents and counsel of all walk 
be secured to each. 

We are apt to become bigoted and intoles- 
ant sectarians when we confine our ideas of 
progression to the efforts making by one se- 
ciety, and very justly expose ourselves to ri- 
dicule when our actions show that our idem 
of a World Reform is confined te the organi~ 
zation of a few hundred individuals in a par- 
ticular society. True we should not aim at 
too much at once, yet the grand object shoukd 
always be kept distinctly in view, and ows 
efforts directed to the application of all the 
means at hand for its attainment. 

ania 

fg Letters have been received from Ms 
Aveer¥ Brispane. He landed on the Eng- 
lish coast on account of head winds, to take: 
the Steamer at Plymouth for Havre. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATIVITY 
OF FOURIER. 

{Translated from ‘‘/.a Democratie Pacifique.’’) 

President, Mr. B. Dulary, late deputy; 
Vice President, Mr. V. Considerant; Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, Messrs. O. Barbier, 
Bertin, J. Bing, Julien’ Blane, F. Cantagrel, 
Cantagrel, Jr., C. Daly, Franchot, L. Gal- 
lien, D. Laverdant, D. Sauzet, F. Vilain. 


artyrs of the sixteenth century, and the 
bold thinkers of the eighteenth, have won for 
us the absolute independence of thought ! 
Let us make this heritage respected. God 
himself commands it. Intelligence jis a sa- 
cred lamp given to us by God, which, like 
the rays of the sun, shall illuminate all the 
, world ! 





The Anniversary Festival of the birth of 
Fourier, was celebrated to-day, April 10th, | 
by a sympathetic concourse, which increa- | 
ses with the progress of our cause. As in | 
past years, all classes of society, all profes- 
sions, the Institute, Parliament, the Council 
of State, the different Departments, the Uni- 
versity, Commerce, Industry, had their re- 
presentatives among us. Poets, Editors, 
Savans, Artists, many of whom are known | 
to fame, had come to testify to us their cor- 
dial sympathies. Groups of Germans, Spa- 
niards, English, Irish, Italians, etc. rendered | 
a pious homage to the memory of Fourier. 

The following are the toasts which were 
given. The assembly, religiously animated, 
called for a repetition of several of them, 
and greeted them all with applause : 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE FESTIVAL. 

Fourier ‘—His genius at last penetrates 
the world which it must regenerate. The 
obstacles which made his life a martyrdom 
are daily vanishing before his memory. The 
truths which he alone brought forth, are 
taking possession of all noble hearts and 











Religious liberty! the right of investiga- 
tion—the absolute independence of thought! 


BY A WRITER OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
Order !—Order is the grand end and the 


| Supreme affirmation of the doctrine of Fou- 


rier. : 
Order, which can be truly established in 


| human societies only by the full and com- 


plete development ot liberty. 

Order!—The love of progress and of 
liberty requires us to respect it, even in its 
incomplete conditions. 

BY A MAGISTRATE. 

Liberty !—Noble aim of the constant ef- 
forts of all nations—first condition of man’s 
dignity before his fellows and his God. 
Liberty in its imperfect development has too 
often caused selfishness, skepticism, and 
war; in its integral and harmonic develope- 
ment it becomes the instrument of truth, 
order and love. 


BY A LANDLORD. 

The Laborers !—Those who are bowed 
beneath the yoke of poverty. The Com- 
bined Order insures them well-being and 





exalted minds. In proportion as trust in 


raises them to intellectual and moral enjoy- 


Goa is restored; as evil vanishes, and hope | ments, by Attractive Labor and the union oi 


is inspired, the name of Fourier is glorified. | 


To.the Genius of Fourier—to the welfare of | 
Humanity ! | 


- 


BY A SUPERIOR OFFICER. 


all classes. 


BY A DAY LABORER. 
Property '—Property has introduced men 
to the creation of wealth ; it has stimulated 


The annihilation of War !—The peaceful | the progress of the arts and of industry. 


organization of the human family into 
Unity, by the association of individuals, 
nations and races. 

The transformation of destructive armies 
into industrial armies, consecrated to the 
great works of the culture and embellish- 
ment of the Globe! 

BY A CIVIL OFFICER. 

The Religious Sentiment ‘—The reli- 
gious sentiment has stagnated in the soul of 
man, but it will revive again with renewed 
ardor; it will absorb all schisms and diffe- 
rences ina more enlightened and enlarged 


/ Arbitrary and despotic originally, it tends 


like all ancient powers, to the diffusion 
among the mass of its rights and its bene- 
fits. 

Property-holders !—By the association 
of capital, labor and skill, Fourier fur- 
nishes them with the best guarantee against 
spoliation and ruin. 


BY AN ENGINEER. 
The Progress of the Natural Scienc:s! 


They reveal toman his power over the ma- 
terial world. 


The developement of the mechanical arts! 





belief ; hereafter it will inspire the nations 
with hymns of joy and happiness! 

The Religion of Love and Wisdom, 
which shall unite man with man and man 
with God and the Universe! 

BY AN EDITOR OF THE DEMOCRATIE PACI- 
FIQUE. 

The Freedom of the Understanding !— 
Filled with{respect for Christian teaching, 
we consecrate our lives to the realization of 
the maxims of Christ: abolition of slavery, 
emancipation of woman, universal brother- 
hood and charity : but we know that Chris- 
tianity, om account of its very elevation, can 


The mechanical arts will restore to man his 
true functions as an intelligent being, by 
gradually doing away with the cruel neces- 
sities of repugnant labor, and slavery. 

The Mechanical Arts ! 

BY A MERCHANT. 

The organization of Industry !—The 
creation of riches has been hitherto con- 
fused and anarchial as chaos. In order to 
gather the elements of a new world, gene- 
rations have been devoted by hundreds to 
an obscure and ungrateful toil. The six 
days of the social creation have been full of 
grief and gloom; but they approach their 














gain the soul only through persuasion. The 


dawn of glory! The sun of science, while 


illuminating Industry, disenthrals mind 
from the yoke of matter, and labor from the 
bonds of misery. - 

A right to productive labor is the first of 
human rights; it is that which most nearly 
approximates man to his Creator. Eternal 
honor and glory, then, to the legislators 
who shall proclaim the right to work! 

BY A MAN OF LETTERS. 

The depositaries of political and social 
power, in all countries and under all 
forms of government /—Those who are 
charged with preserving traditions and main- 
taining the order of society: may they, en- 
lightened by the wisdom of the age, under- 
stand that true conservatism is ever founded 
upon progress. 

BY AN ARTIST. 

The development of the Scrences and 
Arts !—The conception of Fourier insures 
to every mind its true development; it 
guides the learned in their researches; it 
opens to poetry a world of wonders; it tea- 
ches artists how effectually to serve huma- 
nity. 

BY A FATHER. 

Woman !—She is the guardian of child- 
hood and old age. Her tenderness and her 
inexhaustible devotion maintain the sacred 
ties of Family. 

Amongalmost all the nationsof the earth, 
women still are slaves, and their existence, 
even in our European societies, is precari- 
ous and encompasssed with afflictions. 

Fourier has prepared their gradual eman- 
cipation by ways of honor, wisdom, and 
order. 

The time is not far distant when, with 
indigence, will disappear prostitution—that 
horrible profanation of human dignity—that 
monstrous witness of the slavery of wo- 
man ! 

The time draws near when the genius of 
woman will no longer be fettered and kept 
in custody, and her rich intelligence will be 
unfolded as God designed. 

BY AN EDITOR. 

The Prass!—That powerful voice of 
modern times, which each morning awakes 
the minds of nations and sustains their sym- 
pathetic correspondence throughout the 
world. After having triumphed over abuses, 
prejudices and obstacles, it will introduce 
new faith, the manners and principles of 
a new society. 

The Press! which recognizes its mis- 
sion ! 

The union of politics and social sci- 
ence ! 

The ever-widening separation of impul- 
ses of violence of ideas from progress. 
May the press soon make familiar to the 
world the revelation of the purposes of Pro- 
vidence, the peaceful means of general wel- 
fare. 

To the regenerated Press! 


BY A GERMAN. 
The union of France and Germany !— 








This wish was spread among us at a peri- 
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od when the fire-brands of war had been cast 
between two great nations. Now that all 
chance of collision has happily disappeared, 
now that ideas of pacific progress already 
cement the desired union, we should more 
ardently interchange these sentiments of 
brotherhood. 

Germans and Frenchmen, assembled 
within these precincts, let us pour forth 
this cry—Vive la France! Vive lAlle- 
magne! 

BY AN IRISHMAN. 

The French Nation ‘—Within its bosom 
Fourier has reposited the thought of social 
harmony. May France, appreciating her 
true mission, first give the example of this 
felicitous harmony, and invite all other na- 
tions towards it! May general politics be 
transformed under the influence of these so- 


will this great nation found its power, its 
glory and its dignity on the love and grati- 
tude of all people, and accomplish its pro- 
vidential destiny. 

BY A PROFESSOR. 

Those who suffer here below!—To all 
chilled hearts, to all misunderstood minds, 
all generous instincts which find no outlet ! 

May this mark of pious sympathy which 
we tender them, amidst this festival, reach 
the hearts of our unfortunate brethren. 

May they embrace the consoling hope of 
a near and better future, announced by a re- 
generating science. 


ONE OF THE COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

Our absent friends !—-To all these who 
far from us are in like manner assembled 
to celebrate the anniversary of the Master, 
and who commune with us 
homage and the same desire ! 


in the same 


To all those devoted men who share our 
sympathies and our hopes, and who link 
their efforts with ours to hasten the moment 
when we shall at last be able to realize the 
sublime conception of Fourier! 

To those, now alas! so numerous, whom 
death has surprized combating in our ranks, 
and who, from the exalted sphere in which 
they areassembled, at this moment smile on 
the progress of a cause which is ever theirs! 

To our friends who have died in the ser- 
vice of humanity ! 

Mr. Considerant rose and pronounced the 


following discourse, frequently interrupted 
by the liveliest marks of the approbation and 


The glorious anniversary which we cele- 
brate for the seventh time to-day, furnishes 
us each year a solemn occasion for review- 
ing the state of affairs, and noting the pro- 
gress of those grand ideas of peaceful reno- 
vation, which it is the mission of all of us 
to promote in this world. 

To-day, gentlemen, it is only the blind 
who are not permitted to see that something 
grand is preparing itself inhumanity The 


crisis of modern societies approaches an 
end. The new epoch has had its prophets; 


will be accomplished. The event which is 
in preparation, the work of our age, the 
work on which we are laboring with all our 
efforts, to which we invite all men of heart 
and of intelligence, is the inauguration of an 
era of peace, of justice, and of fruitful liber- 
ty, of that settled Unity towards which Hu- 
manity has incessantly marched since the 
first ages of the world. 

The history of the world is, indeed, gen- 
tlemen, but the Genesis, long obscure, con- 
fused and bloody, of the creation of huma- 
nity by itself, that is to say, of the organi- 
zation of its Unity. It is impossible not to 
feel penetrated with a prefound faith in this 
grand idea, if we cast an elevated glance 
over the successive developments of the work 
of ages, in the fusion of all races, nations 
and people in humanity. 

As far back as we contemplate the history 
of the past, we at first perceive but strife 
and confusion in all the elements of which 
humanity shall one day be composed. It is 
a furious chaos, in which all the elements 
of life effervesce, and shuddering, strive in 
giant wariare. 

In those first struggles man develops his 
physical powers; his conscience and his 
intelligence are yet asleep : it is the reign of 
violence, of oppression, of slavery and of 
the darkest gloom. 

Soon a feeble light begins to glimmer in 
the history of humanity. The rudiments of 
science, of art, and of human industry ap- 
pear; people form and gather themselves 
into bodies, States are constituted; poetry 
and religion disclose in the human soul en- 
lightened principles and holy affections, 
and philosophy seeks to kindle the torch of 
reason. 

Then, first the feeling of Sol:darité [unity 
of the race] is awakened; the individual 
does not yet know that he belongs to Huma- 
nity, but he attaches himself to a country, 
he belongs to a nation; his affections, his 
hatreds, and his passions now are corpora- 
tive. Such—troubled, obscure and violent 
—is the first development of the social prin- 
ciple on earth 

Thus, from the earliest time humanity 
has marched instinctively towards the un- 
known and mysterious end of its destiny. 
It has undergone terrible trials, but it has 
always passed through them victoriously. 
The treasury of its knowledge, the maga- 
zine of its ideas, of its instruments of activi- 
ty and of power, are constantly increasing 
through those cruel and painful combats. 
When one degree of civilization has passed, 
when a great people falls, it is to leave the 
heritage of its conquests to a new and more 
advanced civilization, to nations more fresh 
and vigorous. If nations are blotted out, if 
societies disappear from the great stage of 
history, it is only after having accomplished 
their work; and ever amidst bloody catas- 
trophies in the great drama of successive 
ages, generations gather a harvest on the 
soil fertilized by the sweat and blood of 





« the time is not far distant when its destiny 


But the movement of expansion and of 
organization hitherto has been always 
wrought out under the dominion of force ; it 
is the sword of conquest alone which hew- 
ed a path-way for the people's progress and 
unity. Divine light, indeed, had not yet 
gleamed upon the conscience of man. 
Presently, after the efforts of those con- 
quests which delivered to Rome the empire 
of the ancient world, when humanity had 
undergone the preparation of anterior civili- 
zations, a calm, as it were, descended upon 
the earthh * * * From the bosom of an 
obscure people, but the depository of ancient 
promise, and bearing on its brow the glori- 
ous sign of the Unity of the divine Being, 
the Word of God proceeds, incarnate, and 
brings to man a revelation of the unity of 
the human Being with himself and with the 
Divinity. God has smitten, by his word, 
upon the human conscience, as Moses upon 
the hard rock of the wilderness; and from 
that sacred epoch, truth, light and life have 
burst forth in abundant streams from the 
bosom of humanity. Since that epoch, in- 
deed, at whatever point of view we place 
ourselves, we must acknowledge the divine 
Logos to have become flesh: the W ord of God, 
the word of liberation, of equity towards 
all, of love and unity, has been proclaimed 
and has enlightened the earth. 


Moreover, from that important period it 
is, that we must date the true era of the 
world’s redemption. Setting out from that 
époch, the reign of force, of oppression, of 
war and of slavery, is condemned by the 
conscience of nations; the kingdom of God 
and of his righteousness is announced to 
men, and men believe that the kingdom of 
violence and evil shall not prevail against 
it. Ifthe mighty of the earth remain deaf 
to the voice which proclaims the liberty, 
brotherhood, righteousness, of all men in 
God; children, women and slaves, the weak 
and the oppressed, receive with adoration 
the redeeming Word. The emancipating 
Word becomes incarnate among the masses ; 
the divine idea takes possession of the soul 
of mankind, and henceforth the salvation of 
the world is insured; the corner stone is 
laid; humanity must proceed to construct 
the temple of its happiness and its power. 


And behold, gentlemen, what new spi- 
ritual phenomena soon appear upon the 
earth! People who, until now, had com- 
muned only in the sentiment of nationality, 
presently commune in the superior senti- 
ment of the unity of mankind. ‘The distinc- 
tions of nations and races do not tend to dis- 
appear, because they should not be lost in 
promiscuous confusion, but allied in an har- 
monious unity. Wars ensanguine still the 
earth, because the doctrine of unity and of 
fraternity, must long be elaborated, like 
every germ of life before it passes into act ; 
but nations engaged in conflict fee] that war 
is not a law of their being; they feel that 
wars are only temporary facts, accidents in 





generations that have gone before. 





history; they no longer reduce the van- 
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quished to slavery: slavery is passing from 
the Christian world, and Christendom draws 
nearer and nearer to a clear conception of 
the Unity of the Human Family. 

Mind gradually disengages itself from the 
influence of circumstances, and controls 
them, mind is establishing its dominion in 
the world, the sentiment of brotherhood un- 
folds itself on all sides; the new era opens 
everywhere vast outlets to human intelli- 
gence, to its peaceful and productive activi- 
ty. Industry advances with giant strides, 
the genius of invention gives birth to prodi- 
gies, and opens to mankind the horizon of 
anew world. Intercourse is established, 
commercial relations are multiplied, interests 
are interwoven, and every nation, every 
people, every race soon casts upon the soil 
of all the others, numerous branches which 
there take vigorous root. 

Until now, each people was living an iso- 
lated, fragmentary life, all its vital funetions 
‘were concentrated in itself, where hostile 
armies bristled and menaced the other mem- 
bers of humanity. To-day, all nations di- 
rect towards one another channels of life 
that meet, and veins and arteries that inter- 
twine. Thus there is visibly established in 
our days, a continual exchange of products, 
ideas and sentiments. Thus are formed by 
the influence of a circulation more and more 
active and fruitful, a common blood and 
spirit, which, while augmenting the energy 
of each people’s individual vitality, tend to 
unite and associate themselves, and compose 
those individual lives into one superior, uni- 
tary and common life. 

Ay, do you not feel it in yourselves, all 
of you who are now listening to me, do you 
not feel circulating in your veins, do you 
not feel beating in your hearts, this great 
life of humanity, which seeks its law of 
supreme organization? Do you not feel 
living within you the sacred love of justice 
towards all, of liberty forall? Do you not 
feel vibrating within you those strong and 
hallowed chords of humanity and of fraterni- 
ty, which achieved so great things for our 
fathers, in the midst of turmoil and tempests; 
for that grand cause of the nations, and of 
the unity of the world, for which Jesus, 
eighteen hundred years ago, became the 
glorious martyr? Well! that mysterious 
and holy power which stirs you, which pene- 
trates, which governs you, is the thought, 
the life, the great affinity of humanity to- 
wards itself; it is the voice of time, it is the 
signal of the mighty creation reserved for 
ourera. I put the question to you all: do 
you believe that selfishness, that corruption, 
ignorance and fear will prevail against it? 

Nay! not to see it we must be of those 
who are blinded by the light. The Unity 
of the human family deposited from the 
cradle of the world among the religious tes- 
timonials of the nations; that Unity, the 
sentiment of which has been manifested in 
degrees proportioned to their own greatness 
among all men who have united the double 


grandeur of the heart and understanding, 
among all those great geniuses who have 
been the highest expressions of the genius 
of humanity, precursors of its glorious des- 
tinies; that Unity now has its throne pre- 
pared on earth in the conscience of the peo- 
ple, and the voice of the great events ac- 
complished during the past three centuries 
in the bosom of nations, evokes it and pro- 
claims its near advent. May France, so 
long queen in battles, abandoning at last her 
attitude of humiliation, take that place in 
the van which her genius and her past 
achievements have assigned her in the af- 
fairs of the world. Maya peaceful and 
emancipating activity, at last succeeding in 
her to the warlike activity of the past, which 
is never to be renewed, and to the shameful 
apathy of the present, restore us our rank 
in the new career of mankind. 

For it is time that it should be understood 
—destinies entirely new are opened to civi- 
lized nations. Is it then for the purpose of 
continuing ever barbarous and sanguinary 
that man has been for three centuries urging 
onward his way amid discoveries and lofty 
sciences, with such successful ardor? that 
he has there gathered laurels so beautiful, 
and that he has there regained in the sense 
of his intelligence and his efficiency, the 
long lost titles of his dtgnity, and the lumi- 
nous destinies of his species? Is it that he 
may forever imbrue his handsin the blood of 
his brethren, that man has conquered and 
measured his globe? that he has conquered 
it in all its elements, in all its powers, and 
that he daily discovers a thousand new in- 
struments for governing the forces of nature, 
and transforming into sources of good those 
which the ancients deemed ever terrible, ever 
indomitable, those of which they had made 
their gods? If man has subdued the winds 
and the tempests, if he has made himself 
master of the oceans, of fire, of light, of dis- 
tances, of space, of time, is it that he should 
remain a slave to the ideas of barbarians, 
and of their ferocious and iron nationalism ? 
We have conquered the gods of olden times : 
Neptune, olus, and Pluto, are now only 
our industrial agents. We have torn the 
thunderbolt from the hands of Jupiter with 
the plaything of a child. Should Mars, 
then, that contracted and stupid deity, be the 
only one of the ancient masters of heaven, 
that musi remain god and master of men ? 
Christian nations! Christian aations! the 
cross surmounts your temples, but still you 
ignominiously bend your knees before a god 
of the barbarians : you will be Christians in 
spirit and in truth only when you shall have 
obeyed the commandment of him who said, 
** Love one another.” 

We must recognize the character of mo- 
dern times and of the new events in prepa- 
ration. The idea of the Unity of nationsis 
abroad ; it is manifested in elements most 
opposite. Science discovers it, the arts in- 
voke? it, industry commands it; philoso- 





phy casting aside its warhke weapons, and 





ridding itself of its impurities, reaches after 
it from all sides in proportion as it better 
understands the progress and the general 
wants of the species. In short, Unity is the 
thought, the true thought which, long ob- 
scure, concealed, and stifled under the 
shades of barbarism, and under the customs 
of the old world, is now emerging, resplen- 
dent with youth and glory, from the bosom 
of Christendom! A voice is heard from 
all communions and all people, proclaiming 
that the past translations are incomplete, 
and that the true interpretation of the Word. 
is social Catholicity, that is to say, the 
peace, the unity, the welfare and the liberty 
of the world. Thus from the very midst 
of that confusion where the ancient ideas 
are still in conflict, proceeds a common idea,. 
a common affirmation : 

Chaos proclaims creation, incoherence 
acknowledges Unity. 

The moment is at hand, when humanity 
as a whole, shall be roused in its might and 
its glory. Noman, no peopleis fatally devot- 


ed to slavery, ignorance and wretchedness. 


Christ died for all, for the slave, for the 
serf, for the pauper and for the princes of 
the earth themselves. All shall be raised 
as Christ was raised. All shall bear around 
their brows the hallowed halo of liberty. 
Behold then approaching the great festival 
of the nations, the universal feast, the Pass- 
over of humanity! Yes, the old world 


trembles and is alarmed. The stone of the: 


sepulchre is already shaken by our revolu- 
tions. A beam of light has descended from 
on high, heaven is opened, anew world has 
been revealedto us. Of yore, the guardians 
of the tomb, after having seen Christ resus- 
citated, cried out, “‘ This was indeed the- 
Messiah.” Now, enlightened by science, 
they will, themselves, help to raise the se- 
pulchral stone, and will exclaim, ‘ People! 
arise and walk! Advance with us te the 
conquest of the promised land, of the land 
watered by the blood of Jesus, and all the- 
martyrs of humanity, the land of which the 
genius of Fourier has traced the sublime 
geography! Advance, oh People in thy 
strength and in thy freedom! for God has. 
willed that without each other we may not: 
reach those happy shores !” 

Three days ago the Church celebrated the 
Christian Passover, three days ago was the 
anniversary of the birth of Fourier. Let: 
us accept the augury of this glorious coinci- 
dence. Fourier discovered by science the: 
human means of realizing the doctrine of 
justice, of freedom and of unity, implanted 
by faith in the conscience of the nations. 
Let us hail then the near advent of the uni- 
versal Passover, of the great communion of 
the whole of disenthralled mankind. 


You who have first received the fruitful 
germs of the science of resurrection and 
deliverance, spread every where those vivi- 
fying germs; you who first have been re- 
vived by the new Word, go and revive your: 
suffering brethren! revive your brethren 
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who are stirring amidst the night of the 
tomb! inspire them with hope and with 
life; inspire them with faith, in showing 
them the Star of enfranchisement and har- 
mony which has risen on the world! 


We will add but a single word: we could 
wish that those who think that the religious 
sentiment is forever extinct in the hearts of 
men, had been witnesses of the impression 
produced upon the assembly by the toasts 
and the words which were uttered on the 
occasion. 


And we, the Editors of the Phalanx, will 
only add, that America responds to the 


words of France! 
rr 


FAITH AND SCIENCE. 
These two words are commonly supposed 
to represent a different state of mind, or light 


.and darkness in the understanding, and con- 


sequently, to be more or less exclusive of 
each other ; because it is a fact, that many 
persons of strong faith have little knowledge 
of the facts of science, while many men of 
science, in the common acceptation of the 
word, have little faith in any thing but what 
they understand by “facts.” There must 
be some foundation for this mutual suspi- 
cion of each other, between men of faith 
and men ef science, and if we are not in 
error, an abuse of words gives rise to the 
misunderstanding. In our view, the two 
agree together very well; but then we differ 
from both parties in their partial and one- 
sided views, respectively. 

Without faith, there can be no true sci- 
ence; and without science, faith is blind; 
but real faith and real science are not always 
to be found where the words are used in ap- 
plication. Many persons who have faith, 
deceive themselves by substituting a particu- 
lar creed or human notion, for the real 
Word of God, as an equivalent, and many 
men of science equally deceive themselves 
by taking, or mistaking rather, such a sub- 
stitution for the real representative of faith: 
in such a maze of sophistry, both faith and 
reason are deluded. 

Genuine faith in Providence, however, is 
the real source of understanding ; and the 
light of knowledge may be great, where 
scientific ‘‘facts” are little known, while 
facts may be accumulated in the memory 
abundantly from stores of science, without 
giving knowledge to the mind. Science, in 
the modern acceptation of the word, is mi- 
croscopic in its sphere of light, and faith is 
naturally megoscopic. The one enlarges 
mental vision, and the other narrows it. 
The one, looks up to God and universal 
principles ; the other, down into the smallest 
particles of Nature. Combined, they lead 
to perfect understanding; but apart, they 
lead to an imperfect knowledge: the one to 
small acuteness only, andthe otherto vague 
apprehension or mere mystic consciousness. 
Apart, they lead the mind to superstition 


faith and hope and charity. Microscopic 
science is excessively intolerant of faith ; 
and megascopic faith, deluded by the sub- 
stitution of a natrow creed in lieu of God's 
universal Word, is not less angry and im- 
patient with the small conceit of science ; 
while those who wish to reconcile true faith 
with science, are at present crucified be- 
tween two thieves, who rob the truth of its 
divinity ; the one depriving it of natural 
beauty, and the other, of its spiritual conso- 
lation. As with the evil doers who were 
crucified with Christ, however, the one is 
hardened and the other not, and ‘faith ” is 
likely to repent, but “science” not; and 
this is why we sympathize with “faith ” 
more intimately and directly than with 
“* science,” as with dabblers in exclusivism 
appropriating to themselves more truth and 
reason than belongs to them respectively. 
On faith, we may engraft the truths of mi- 
croscopic science; but to bring the sun and 
all the stars within the field of vision of a 
fy, is not so easy, though the insect be ex- 
ceedingly clear-sighted in details, and won- 
derfully accurate in its perceptions. 

Some of our correspondents think that we 
appeal too much to faith and not enough to 
science, and that some of our analogies are 
not conclusive arguments, but ‘‘ prove too 
much,” by contradicting ‘ well-known” 
facts in science. 
really the case, though sometimes it may 
seem to be. In speaking of analogies we 
often use the language of appearance in pre- 
ference to that of positive reality, because the 
one is specially confined to science, while 
the other is adopted universally; and if we 
make the sun move round the earth ina 
comparison, it does not ** prove too much,” 
because it is the truth inverted, for inver- 
sions are a genuine part of analogical pro- 
priety, and those who have no faith in any- 
thing but «facts of science,” have their un- 
derstandings narrowed by the microscopic 
accuracy of details in science: and a most 
delusive sort of certainty it is. Before our 
faith in Providence had led us into megasco- 
pic speculation, or the study of universal 
Revelation, we had dabbled many years in 
the small facts of science or the world of 
microscopic vision, and the critical acuteness 
we had thus obtained was one of the most 
obstinate opponents to the progress of our 
mind in flexibility of vision; always con- 
tracting the mind to facts of science in a 
sphere of narrow comprehension, and with- 
drawing it from universal understanding : 
contrasting real facts in science with the 
false appearances of faith in other minds, 
and not perceiving that abuse had been mis- 
taken for the wse of faith,and that the false- 
hood of the one was not to be considered as 
the representative of truth within the other. 





partial knowledge and contracted vision. 





From this experience in ourselves, and 


This, however, is not | 


ality,” it is advisedly that we appeal to men 
of faith in preference to men of science, 
where exclusive views are held regarding 
faith and science; for critical acumen in 


| one-sided science blinds a man to universal 
| light; but faith, where it is genuine, can 


understand with ease the principles of uni- 
versal truth when properly explained; and 
truths inverted are as evident as truths di- 
rectly stated to the megascopic eye of faith, 
but the microscopic eye of science sees ano- 
ther world in a small fact inverted ; where 
the head was, it perceives the heels, and 
then exclaims at once, “ A fraud! a false- 
hood! What Faith proclaims a_ head 
is nothing but a tail; we are deceived ; do 
not believe, for Faith is a deluder.” It 
never thinks of travelling round the fact to 
see if movement have displaced the whole 
without disturbing parts ; it sticks to facts; 
and if you move the facts it cannot follow 
them, but it can see that they are not the 
same in its small sphere of vision. 

It must not be inferred from this, that we 
deem faith infallible in all who think that 
they have faith; far from it; but we feel 
convinced from positive experience that men 
of faith without much science, can more 
easily understand universal principles of 
truth, than men of * science” without much 
faith. 


Faith is of the heart and will of man, 
from which his understanding is derived ; 
and if the faith be great the understanding 
will be comprehensive ; but where faith is 
narrow and contracted, so will be the un- 
derstanding, though the memory be crowd- 
ed with innumerable facts of science. In 
proof of this we may quote the following 
passage from Philip Harwood’s Lectures on 
‘German Anti-Supermaturalism,’ in one of 
which he says—* Isaiah predicted a new 
age of gold, new heavens and new earth, an 
Eden-like peace of Nature with herself and 
her children, a millennium knowledge, love 
and joy: it never came to pass; we are 
still waiting for our golden age as a just 
possible thing in the far future. No part 
of all this goodly prophetic vision is realiz- 
ed yet. Men thought it was coming true 
in the Christ and his kingdom; but it did 
not come true; the throne of David was 
not restored, the house of Israel was not 
gathered together, but scattered abroad—it 
all broke to pieces. There are these two 
things—the expectations of Hebrew seers 











And thus it is that we delude ourselves by | tions did not come true either. 


and the realities of the life of Jesus—they 
do not agree. They will not join at all. 
There is a great gulf fixed between them ; 
with no possible passing from the one to 
the other, except by the bridge of spiritua- 
lizing, accommodating interpretation, of the 
sort of which we have so many specimens 
Christ’s own predic- 
He said, (if 
we may trust his reporters,) ‘ The sign of the 
Son of Man shall appear in the heaven, and 





in Paul’s Epistles. 


and intolerance respectively and equally ;; what we have obtained by controversy with | then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, 


together, they unite the heart and mind in| the votaries of ‘ science” and of “ration- | and they shall see the Son of Man coming 
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in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory; and he shall send his angels 
with a great sound of a trumpet, and they 
shall gather together his elect from the feur 
winds, frem the one end of heaven to 
the other.’ Christ prophesied this, with a 
‘Verily I say unto you, This generation 
shall not pass away till all these things be 
fulfilled. Well! that generation has pas- 
sed away, and many more since that, and 
these things are not fulfilled, not any one of 
them. To square prediction with fulfill- 
ment, we must spiritualize new meanings 
into Christ's prophecies as Paul did into 
Isaiah’s prophecies.” 

But this the men of microscopic vision 
refuse todo. They are determined to look 
at nothing but the small details of natural 
facts. They will not spiritualise and uni- 
‘versalise and use the megascope of Faith. 
They know what a natural generation is, 
but they will not learn to know what a 
spiritual generation is; but they will deny 
that there is a spiritual generation, or that 
the words have any meaning: and what 
are you to do with a man that refuses to 
understand? Youcan donothing: he is too 
much in love with ‘natural facts” and 


* rationality.” Sceptics No everything dog- 


matically but understand nothing of spiritu- 
al truths. 


This is why we think but little of * ra- 
tional” minds and lovers of *‘ facts” in op- 
position to faith. They do not believe it 
possible to realise the predictions of univer- 
sal peace on earth; and why should we, 
who do believe it possible appeal to 
them? Wedonot. But one word on Mr. 
Harwood’s critical conclusions. It is not 
worth while to follow him through the 
whole quotation ; but one word on “ gene- 
Tation.” 

The mission of Christ was evidently that 
of spiritual regeneration, from which he 
promised and foretold a universal change in 
Nature. Now the spiritual generation of 
Jewism and Paganism, was the generation 
which existed upon earth in the time ot 
Christ, who foretold that that generation 
of mind should not pass away from the 


veaith until the new generation or the regene- 


ration of mind which he announced had 
taken place. Nor will it; for until the 
Word revealed by Christ becomes incarnate 
in humanity, and a new heavensand a new 
earth result therefrom, the old generation of 
vipers and unbelievers, Jews and Infidels 
and Heathens, will remain on earth to curse 
it with their falsehood and duplicity. Nor 
can this state of falsehood, this accursed 
spiritually depraved generation, pass away, 
until all the tribes of the earth see the Srv 
of Man (the light of truth and of divine hu- 
manity) coming in the clouds of heaven 
(the natural laws of spiritual truth) « with 
power and great glory.” When men have 
predetermined not to look at any thing but 
natural facts, or literal interpretations of the 


-Spiritual Word of God, it is quite useless to 











appeal to them. They prefer the Book of 
Nature, the natural Word of God, to the 
Book of Revelation, the spiritual Word of 
God: and they are better occupied in study- 
ing the forms of letters in the one, than 
universal meanings in the other. They do 
not like to study sentences, even in the 
Book of Nature; it is ‘‘ theory,” and they 
are pleased to sneer at it. The megascope 
of faith and universal light they cannot see 
through ; all is darkness and confusion to 
them in that sphere of vision: they prefer 
the microscope which suits their vision, and 
which never leads them from the sphere 
of *‘ facts” to that of theory and doctrine. 


In asserting that men of “facts” study 
the forms of letters in the Book of Nature 
rather than the sense of words or groups of 
organized things, we mean to say that they 
confine themselves almost exclusively to 
the analysis of individual organizations in 
the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal 
kingdoms without paying sufficient attention 
to the order in which God has placed the 
various organic forms in the creation. Che- 
mistry, anatomy, and analytical or critical 
examinations of the internal construction of 
things, absorb almost the whole attention of 
the scientific world; while universal analo- 
gy, the science of classification and gene- 
ral interpretation of the various orders of 
organic form, as God has placed them upon 
earth, is hardly recognised by men of “ sci- 
ence” as a principle or law of nature, and 
its elements are deemed uncertain and un- 
known. There is hardly any synthesis at- 
tempted or acknowledged by the mere anato- 
mists of “facts,” and this is one great rea- 
son why the men of faith who deal in uni- 
versals are superior to men of facts. The 
one class of minds studies the laws of unity 
in God’s creation as it is, and in His Word; 
the other analyses small organic forms of 
nature, and pursues the study of arange- 
ment in the infinitely smal! department of 
internal organization, until it arrives at tne 
formation of simple elements and gas, etc., 
etc.; a sort of study which is useful in its 
way, but very apt to end in smoke, or gas, 
or something too evaporate and volatile for 
common purposes. There is not a single 
letter or complete organized form in the 
great Book of Nature, of which the men of 
mere “ fact”-knowledge know the meaning ; 
much less of a group or series of these let- 
ters, a sentence in the book. They have 
not even yet acquired a knowledge of the 
first letter in the alphabet of Nature, the 


animal called man, although they have} 


been analysing him physically and meta- 
physically for centuries. They have been 
working at this letter anatomically, patholo- 
gically, phrenologically, psychologically 
and historically since the new philosophy 
of « facts” begun, and yet they cannot un- 
derstand it; but they will have it, that, be- 
cause they cannot, nobody can: and this is 
the cause of their opposition to the men of 
Faith, who seek for knowledge in the 


Book of Scripture and the Book of Nature 
as God has written them, and without re- 
ducing the letters to shapeless gas and 
smoke in order to discover hidden mysteries, 
by dissipating that which they are anxious 
to retain. 

The study of internal organization is, 
however, amost useful branch of knowledge, 
but it falls into the arms of Satan and self- 
pride when it presumes to claim authority 
beyond its jurisdiction, which is that of ele- 
mentary analysis, and not of universal syn- 
thesis. The two are, no doubt, one with 
God; but human frailty and presumption 
must be chastened in humility before it can 
become regenerate in the at-one-ment with 
Christ universal and the truth. 


The literal and critical study of the Word 
of God is somewhat similar in aberra- 
tion to the literal and critical or analytical 
study of the Book of Nature, when pursued 
exclusively ; and spiritual universality is as 
necessary to a proper understanding of the 
Word of God, as natural universality, or 
universal correspondency, is to the works 
of creation. It is exclusivism which con- 
stitutes the bigotry of each, or theological 
and scientific superstition and intolerance. 

Some of our correspondents tell us that 
this style of writing is offensive to men of 
“science,” who pay no attention to the 
truths we utter, because they detect errors 
of analogy in our dissertations, which 
‘‘ prove too much” in contradiction of **well- 
known facts ;” and one of our friends writes 
us, saying, ‘If you would only be practical, 
and omit some of your moon-struck theo- 
ries about religion and politics, you might 
do a world of good.” We know our friend 
intends this kindly, but we like our moon- 
struck theories too well to give them up: 
nor do we anticipate any inconvenience 
from this course of proceeding; for men 
who would not learn the truth for them- 
selves because they thought they could prove 
some of our analogical inversions to be dif- 
ferent from the direct view of facts, would 
never be led to study universal principles 
and have faith in a new state of things. If 
we would speak of facts alone without re- 
gard to principles, they might perhaps 
amuse themselves by reading our papers as 
a critical pastime; but that is all: and 
though it might increase the circulation of 
our papers, it would not advance our cause, 
and therefore, in our estimation, would be 
useless. But, to tranquillize our friends 
who happen to be sometimes doubtful of the 
accuracy of our illustrations and analogies, 
because we sometimes give appearances as 
if they were realities, we may inform them 
that the most apparently absurd of our ana- 
logies are always true, and accurate, direct- 
ly or inversely, as the case may be, and 
that inversions in analogy are perfectly le- 
gitimate as well as in all other spheres of 
harmony, natural or spiritual. This, how- 
ever, does not free us from responsibility 
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illustrations, when they happen in our 
writings; but it does not follow that we are 
in error, always when our readers think 
we are. We feel convinced, however, that 
men who cling. to “ facts” and microscopic 
views of science, and who scoff at theory, 
will never have sufficient faith and under- 
standing and enthusiasm to comprehend a 
universal principle; and live for it, and it 
alone. They are too well acquainted with 
the facts of prejudice and the disinclination 
of the mass to welcome new ideas, and aid 
in their adoption practically. They want 
to show their critical acuteness, and get on 
as clever men in the world, who make a 
fortune for themselves, and leave the credu- 
jous to dream and starve in faith and hope 
of better things, which have been promised, 
truly, but which never come to pass, as 
«« facts will prove.” These are not the men 
for new ideas. They are too acute. We 
do not wish to draw them from their « facts ” 
to ‘‘moon-struck theories;” but we may 
inform them that our theories are not opos- 
ed to facts, because we happen not to look 
at facts in one position only, but move round 
them in all possible directions to perceive 
their relative positions in variety of aspect, 
and distinguish true from false appearances, 
that we may not be puzzled by inversions 
in the laws of movement. 


One of our scientific friends has written 
us a mild rebuke concerning what he terms 
an “error” in one of our allusions to analo- 
gy, in which we asked a former correspond- 
ent, “ Why the limbs of horses are analo- 
gous to those of men, and why in this ana- 
logy there is a most remarkable inversion in 
the principal articulations; those of the an- 
terior limbs in horses bending forwards, and 


inversion, which he says is not real, ana- 
tomically? Can he tell us why horses walk 
on their ‘‘real” finger and toe nails, anato- 
mically considered ? Or can he tell us what 
is the primitive ‘‘real anatomical” inver- 
sion in the organism of the horse compared 
with that of man, from which primary in- 
version all secondary inversions, both real 
and apparent, necessarily result? We will 
tell him: it is because the pivotal and car- 
dinal members of the human body are iden- 
cal in direction; but in the horse they are 
contrasted, the limbs being vertically posit- 
ed, while the vertebre are horizontal ; in 
man both vertebre and limbs are vertically 
posited. There is ahigher reason again for 
this «fact ” in creation, which our scientific 
triend will never learn until he has more 
faith in universal science and analogy. 
Men of science, however, have the preten- 
sion of knowing all things, either positively 
or negatively: positively, knowing all the 
‘‘ facts” of matter; negatively, no-ing all 
the facts of mind. 

Weare also told that we are too dogynati- 
cal: if that be felt by those who read our 
papers, we advise them to extract the truth 
alone for their own sakes, from what we 
write, and leave the dogmatism, as good for 
nothing. We are quite willing to admit 
their right of doing as they please with 
what concerns themselves alone. We wish, 
however, not to give offence to any class or 
party, but we must defend the truth when 
we believe it to be wronged; and this we 
shall endeavor, in a spirit of forbearance 
and true charity, however much we may 
dislike exclusivism and bigotry in ‘*science” 
and blind * faith.” 
| From pseudo-faith, on the one hand, and 





those of the posterior, bending backwards, contracted views of ‘‘ facts” and “ science ” 
while in man the knees bend forward and| on the other, we expect nothing less than | 
the elbows backward?” This is not the | scoffiing, sneering, and the like ; but, when 
‘‘fact” our scientific friend informs us, there | scoffers have reduced society to an insuffera- 





friendly unity, conjugal unity, family unity 
and hierarchal unity: in Art, scenic beau- 
ty, musical harmony, nutritive excellence, 
fragrant purity and comfortable homes: in 
Science, critical understanding and well- 
iounded hope, inventive energy and genu- 
ine faith, variety of information, liberty of 
conscience, toleration of opinion and true 
charity in action. 

This is what we wish to realise in unita- 
ry combination; and both Faith and Sci- 
ence say, ‘* It can be done: and shall! and 
soon !” 


——= 
ASSOCIATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
In accordance with an arrangement made 

last winter in Boston, a Conference, consist- 

ing of two delegates from each of the three 

Associations in Massachusetts, viz., North- 

ampton, Brookiarm, and Hopedale, met at 

Hopedale on the 24th ult. Present the fol- 

lowing delegates: Brookfarm, Gro. Riptey 

and Epuramm Capen; Northampton, Jas. 

Boyte and Jostan Haywarp; Hopedale, 

Aptn Batitov and Burter Witmartu. 

The object of this Conference was the pro- 

motion of a friendly intercourse between the 

several Associations, and a careful inquiry 
into the practical working of their respective 
internal economies, with a view to natural 
correction and improvement. These Asso- 
ciations differ widely in some respects, and 
are perfectly independent of each other. It 
is not intended to bring them into any or- 
ganic compact, but by means of thes friend- 
ly Conferences, holden three times a year, 
at eaeh location in succession, to maintain 
a good understanding, and especially to ena- 
ble all of them to profit by a mutual com- 
parison of merits and defecis. The dele- 
gates and volunteers met at 9 A. M., and 
proceeded to institute a close inquiry into 
the statistics, resources, industrial arrange- 
ments, methods of education, and particular 
operations of the three Associations, whereof 
| minutes were made for preservation and fu- 
ture use. In the afternoon a more public 
meeting was holden, at which the members 
ot the Hopedale Community generally were 
present. Interesting statements and remarks 
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being no real inversion in the case, as what | ble state of temporal and spiritual destitu- | were made by George Ripley, James Boyle 


is termed the knee of a horse, corresponds 
anatomically to the wrist of a man, and the 
hock of a horse, to the heel of a man, etc. ; 
and therefore, our man of “science” con- 
tends that we injure the cause we advocate, 
by “ proving too much” in our pretended 
analogies. 

This is what a knowledge of small 
* facts” leads men of “science” to, when 
uncontrolied by higher views of iaith and 
universal unity. 


The “ facts” of comparative anatomy are 
true, as stated by our friend; but when he 
affirms that there is no inversion, he errs; 
there is a remarkable “inversion,” .as we 
at first stated ; the appearance of which is 
generally understood as we stated; for that 
articulation which anatomically corresponds 
to the wrist of man, is always called the 
knee. It is to this universal mode of think- 
ing and speaking that we conformed in our 
language, and we did it advisedly ; and now 
we will ask our scientific friend, if he can 
tell us what is the cause of this apparent 


tion, and the worldly wise are panic-struck, 
we shall volunteer, with all who have 
‘true faith in Providence, and choose to help 
us, to build a city of attractive industry and 
| true religious unity, and give it to the poor, 
| that labor may be sure of its reward, and all 


| the world may see the happiness of truth in 


| 





| faith nor science will be failing to accom- 
| plish this in God’s dune time. 

Nor let it be affirmed that we are dream- 
ing of impossibilities; for nothing is impos- 
sible to God and those who have true faith. 
It is a very simple thing we want, and 

easily defined—practical religion : 


's ( Unity of man with God, in true religion. 
\ = 





‘ Unity ofman with man, in true society. 


‘sal U 


ive! 


J 

= — ' , 
| = | Unity of man with Nature, in creative 
\-z | 
> | 


Un 


art and industry. 
This is what we understand by faith and 
science and religion; and in practice, it re- 
| solves itself into the moral, the artistic, and 


action, and rejoice in the example. Neither | 


| 


and others, unfolding the peculiar organiza- 
‘tion and workings of the Brookfarm and 
Northampton Associations. The Confe- 
‘rence throughout was very pleasant and 
| profitable. Probably more solid practical 
instruction was interchanged than the inex- 
perienced could acqure from a hundred 
| theoretic lectures. The next meeting is to 
| be holden at Broughton Meadows with the 
Northampton friends, at such time in Au- 
/gust next as their Executive Council may 
| appoint and announce.—[{Practical Chris- 
| tian, Milford, Mass. 
I 

Tue Man anp tHe Macutne.—A few 
days ago, says an exchange paper, about 
| fifty sturdy laborers were employed in bal- 
ing the water out of acanal for the purpose 
of laying a foundation for a bridge. The 
labor and expenses were found so great, 
that it was determined to put up a steam 
baling machine, and the laboring men were 
consequently discharged, being no longer 
required. One, whom by his appearance, 
we took for one of those who had been 
employed, was seen looking for some time 
'moodishly and sorrowfully at the machine. 
At last he gave vent to his feelings and re- 
flections by muttering,—< Well, any how, 
you can’t vote.” 


} 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRIAL UNION. 


The Council of this Confederation con- 
vened pursuant to adjournment, at the Do- 
main of the Bloomfield Union Association, 
on the 15th day of May. There were pre- 
sent— 

Benjamin Walton, Jefferson Co. Industrial 

Association, 

E. A. Stillman, Bloomfield Union Associa- 
tion, 

Lemuel Stansbury,* Sodus Bay Phalanx, 

David M. Smith, Rush Industrial Associa- 
tion, 

Samuel W. Lyman, Ontario Union, 

Victor B. Mix, Western N. Y. Industrial 

Association, 
the President, A. M. Watson in the Chair. 

The following communication was re- 
ceived from the President, showing the situ- 
ation and prospects of the several parties to 
the Confederacy. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE COUNCIL : 

In conformity to the Constitution of this 
Confederacy, { herewith communicate to 
you the situation of the several parties to 
the compact. 

My other engagements and the illness of 
my family have, up to this time, prevented 
me from making anything more than a run- 
ning visit to the several Associations, and I 
shall have to refer you to the reports which 
the several Councillors may be prepared to 
make, for a particular description of the af- 
fairs of the respective institutions. 

The oldest Association in this compact, 
the Jefferson County Industrial, has made 
its first annual statement, by which it ap- 
pears that Capital in that Institution will re- 
ceive a fraction over six per cent. interest. 
Owing to inattention to the principles of 
Association, and a defective and incomplete 
organization of Industry into Groups and 
Series, as well as to the fact that in the com- 
mencement much time is lost, Labor in this 
Institution fails to obtain its fair remunera- 
tion. Another circumstance which has op- 
erated to the disadvantage of Labor is, that 
no allowance has heen made in its favor, in 
the annual settlement, for Working Dresses. 
These facts are conclusive, to my mind, 
that the disadvantages of improper or inade- 
quate organization in all Institutions, will 
be even more injurious to Labor than to 
Capital. 

This Institution commenced operations 
without the investment of much, if any, 
cash capital, and they now are somewhat 
embarrassed for want of such means. A 
subscription to their stock of two thousand 
dollars in cash, or a loan of that amount 
for a reasonable time, for which good se- 
curity could be given, would, in my opinion, 
place them in a situation to carry on a very 
profitable business the ensuing year. If 
this obstacle can be surmounted, I know of 
no Institution of better promise than this. 
This would seem to be but a small matter, 





* In the place of Ira French, resigned. 


but when the fact is considered that they 
are located in the midst of a community 
which sympathises but little in the movement 
while many exert themselves to increase 
the embarrassment by decrying their re- 
sponsibility, it will readily be seen that 
their situation is unenviable. Their re- 
sponsibility when compared with that of 
most business concerns in the country, is 
more rea] than that of a majority of busi- 
ness men who are considered perfectly sol- 
vent. Considering the difficulties and em- 
barrassments through which they have al- 
ready struggled, I have strong confidence in 
their ultimate success. The whole number 
of members will not vary much, at this 
time, from 150. They have reduced, by 
sale, their lands to about 800 acres, and I 
refer you to the annua! report for further 
information as to their liabilities. 





The next Association to commence prac- 
tical operations, was the Western New- 
York Industrial. This Institution began 
operations about the first of February last, 
on a tract of some 1460 acres of land, at the 
mouth of Sandy Creek, in Monroe county, 
three hundred acres of which was under 
improvement. The managers acted on the 
idea of securing to its stock real and per- 
sonal property of almost all descriptions, 
and in this I think their management was 
judicious. In admitting resident members, 
they have made the mistake which all have 
made, or are in danger of making, viz. : 
the collecting on their respective domains 
more members than can be profitably em- 
ployed at first. This Institution is laboring 
under serious disadvantages from this fact 
at present. Their pecuniary affairs are in a 
safe and prosperous condition, if I am cor- 
rectly informed. Their outstanding liabili- 
ties, not specially provided for, amount to 
about $16,000 ;-and the real and personal 
property already secured to their stock, other 
than the land comprising their domain, 
amounts to $17,000. The whole number 
of members now on the domain is 350, 
many of whom they are at present unable 
to employ with advantage. 

The Bloomfield Union Association com- 
menced operations about the 15th of March 
last, on a domain of about 500 acres, most- 
y improved land, situated one mile east of 
Honeoye Falls, in the counties of Monroe, 
Livingston and Ontario. The Institution is 
indebted on account of the purchase, about 
$11,000, and of their subscriptions there 
has been actually paid in about $35,000. 

The whole number of resident members 
now on their domain is 148, and there have 
been admitted, subject to notice, a large ad- 
ditional number of members, who will add 
very considerably to their capital stock ; but, 
I am informed thatit is their settled determi- 
nation to allow members to move on the 
domain only as they areenabled to find per- 
manent employment forthem. I think they 
may well congratulate themselves upon their 
| future prospects. 











The Sodus Bay Phalanx commenced ope- 
rations about the first of April last, on a 
tract of 1400 acres, at Sodus Bay, for- 
merly known asthe Shaker Tract. This 
location is a desirable one, particularly in a 
commercial point of view, as is also that of 
the Western New-York Industrial, both be- 
ing on Lake Ontario ; and the harbor at So- 
dus bay is at this time one of the safest and 


best. 
Three hundred acres of the land is now 


under a good state of cultivation. The whole 
tract has cost the Association $35,000, most 
of which is an outstanding debt against the 
Institution. There has been more than suf- 
ficient stock secured to the Phalanx to cover 
the purchase, but they are in danger of seri- 
ous embarrassments, from the fact of so 
great a rush of members to the domain, be- 
fore branches of industry can be establish- 
ed, or proper ‘accommodation for the resi- 
dence of families prepared. There are now 
upon the domain about 260 resident mem- 
bers. I believe all Associations will find it 
for their interest to secure to their stock all 
the real and personal property possible ; and 
T think this Institution will find it peculiar- 
ly so in their case. From the location, fer- 
tility of soil, the general intelligence and 
determination of the members, I think they 
may safely caleulate upon success. 

The Ontario Union commenced operations 
about two weeks since, in Hopewell, Onta- 
rio county, five miles from Canandaigua, 
and upon the line of the Western Railroad, 
on the outlet of Canandaigua Lake. They 
have purchased the mills and farm formerly 
owned by Judge Bates, consisting of 150 
acres of land, a flouring mill with five 
run of Burr Stones and sawmill, at $16,000. 
They have secured, by subscription, about 
138 acres of land in the immediate vicinity, 
which they are now working. To meet 
their liabilities for the original purchase, I 
am informed they have already a subscrip- 
tion which they believe can be relied on, 
amounting to over $40,000. They have 
now upon the domain about 75 members. 
This Institution has been able already to 
commence such branches of Industry as will 
produce an immediate return, and, as a con- 
sequence, will avoid the necessity of living 
upon their capital. There is danger that 
their enthusiasm will get the better ef their 
judgment in admitting members too fast. 

The Rush Industrial Association has not 
yet commenced praetical operations, and I 
refer’ you to their representative for informa- 
tion in regard to their prospects. 

For a statement of the particular branches 
of Industry pursued in each Society, you 
are referred to the reports presented by your 
respective members. 

The subjects to which I would call the 
particular attention of your Board at this 
time are : 

ist. The devising some uniform mode ot 
xeeping time accounts in Associations. 

2d. The adoption of asystem for the regu- 
lation of Groups and Series. 
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3d. To recommend some course to be 
pursued to prevent the several parties to 
this compact from accumulating too large a 
population on their respective domains, be- 
fore adequate branches of Industry are or- 
ganized for their employment. 

4th. To recommend some plan for the 
organization of an Educational Depart- 


ment. 
5th. To recommend some system by 


which the real and personal property sub- 
scribed to the stock of Associations can be 
made available. 

6th. To adopt an uniform system by 
which members shall draw supplies upon 
the time credited on the books of the As- 
sociation. 

7th. To advise what course should be 
pursued by the several parties to this com- 
pact, with reference to the Convention pro- 
posed to be held on the fust Monday of Oc- 
tober next. 

Your particular attention is called to the 
communication of T. C. Leland. Of the 
merits of the case you are better informed 
than myself. I think the matter should be 
presented to the different Associations with- 
out delay, and I have no doubt of the dis- 
position to do him ample justice. 

It is my intention to remove my family 
to the city of Rochester in the course of the 
coming summer, and, if the Institutions 
composing this Confederacy shall deem it 
a matter of sufficient importance, devote my 
time exclusively to the interests of the Confe- 
deration. But if, upon consultation, the diffe- 
rent Institutions shall be of the opinion that 
it will be incurring an unnecessary expense, 
I will, upon being so advised, resign the 
office I now hold, having accomplished the 
great object I had in view, by the establish- 
ment of an unitary movement, on the part 
of the Institutions in Western New-York; 
and I shall retire from the field of action 
with the satisfaction of believing that the 
last three months have been better employed 
than any other portion of my life. On this 
subject I desire the Associations to speak 
frankly, my only object in presenting it at 
all being to prevent any surprise. My re- 


solution is settled, and my future energies | 


dedicated to the cause of Association. 


it shall not be said of rj 
si e said of me, with truth, that | of mutual exchanges between each other, 


and that they should immediately take such 
|measures as will enable them to become 
| the commercial agents of the producing clas- 
| ses in the sections of the country where the | 


my activity has resulted in the establish- | 


ment of a sinecure to be enjoyed by myself. 


I have no feeling of a personal nature in- 


volved in this question. 
A. M. Watson. 


The communication, above referred to, | 
from T. C. Leland, was received, exhibit- | 
ing the pecuniary embarrassments occasion- | 


Yet | 


Joiner work, Planing Machine, Tuming, 
Tailoring, Blacksmithing, Masonry, Stone 
Cutting, Coopering, Stone-quarrying, Brick- 
making, Burning Lime, and Sawing Lum- 
ber. 
Bloomfield Union Association. 

Agriculture, Boot and Shoemaking, Tai- 

loring, Hatting, Blacksmithing, Quarrying 





Stone, Burning Lime, Masonry, Millinery 
and Dressmaking, Woollen Manufacturing, 
Waggonmaking, Sawing Lumber, Custom 
Grinding, Lathe Sawing, Merchandising, 
Carpenter ar¢d Joiner work. 
Sodus Bay Phalanz. 

Agriculture, Carpenter and Joiner work, 
Shoemaking, Tailoring, Blacksmithing, Ma- 
sonry, Sawing Lumber, Brickmaking, Coal 
Burning, Fishing. 

Ontario Union. 


Agriculture, Custom Grinding, Sawing 
Lumber, Blacksmithing, Edge-Toolmaking, 
Iron and Wood Turning and Finishing, 
Carpenter and Joiner work, Quarrying 
Stone, Millinery and Dressmaking. 

Western N. Y. Industrial Association. 


Agriculture, Carpenter and Joiner work, 
Custom Grinding, Sawing Lumber, Turning 
Shop, Blacksmithing, Shinglemaking, Print- 
ing, Edge-Toolmaking, Dairy business, 
Coal burning, and Merchandising. 

On motion, Messrs. Lyman, Stillman, 
Smith and Mix, were appointed a commit- 
tee to whom was referred the President’s 
Communication and accompanying docu- 
ments. 

Adjourned to Thursday moming 9 o’- 
clock. 

Thursday, May 16. 

The Council met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, the President in the chair. , The com- 
mittee reported an order of business which 
was approved. 

The Council proceeded to a consideration 
of the means of giving an efficient organiza- 


their mutual prosperity. 











| racy 


Associations are respectively located. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRY. 
| 
} 





tion to the several Associations forming the 
Confederacy, and the best mode to promote 


Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
| several Institutions composing this Confede- 


Saddle and Harnessmaking, Carpenter and | ever, with certainty, by observation and ex- 


perience. In the meantime, the Council take 
the liberty to express an opinion, that to the 
Class of Necessity belong, among others, 
the following, viz.: Ditching, Masonry, 
work in Woollen and Cotton Factories, 
Quarrying Stone, Brickmaking, Burning 
Lime and Coal, getting out Manure, Baking, 
Washing, Ironing, Cooking, Tanning and 
Currier business, Night Sawing and other 
night work, Blacksmithing, care of Children 
and the sick, care of Dairy, Flouring, Haul- 
ing Seine, Casting, Chopping Wood, and 
Cutting Timber. 
Crass or UsEFULNESS. 


All mechanical trades not mentioned in 
the Class of Necessity, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Bookeeping, time of Directors 
while in session, other officers acting in an 
official capacity, Engineering, Surveying and 
Mapping, Storekeeping, Gardening, Rearing 
Silk Worms, care of Stock, Horticulture, 
Teaching Music, Housekeepers, (not Cooks) 
Teaming. 

Crass or ATTRACTIVENESS. 

Cultivation of Flowers, Cultivation of 
Fruit, Portrait and Landscape Painting, 
Vine Dressing, Poulterers, care of Bees, 
Embellishing Public Grounds. 


Groups AND SERIES. 


The Council recommend to the different 
Associations the following plan for the or- 
ganization of Groups and Series, viz. : 

ist. Ascertain, for example, the whole 
number of members who will attach them- 
selves, or at any time take part in the Agri- 
cultural line. From this number, organise 
as many groups as the business of the line 
will admit of. 

2d. We recommend the nunibers 30, 24, 
18, as the maximum rank of the classes of 
Necessity, UsrFuLNess and ATTRACTIVE- 
NESS. 

The Series should then be numbered in 
the order in which they are formed, and the 
Groups in the same manner, beginning 1, 
2, 3, &c., for each Series. 

Mechanical Series can be organised, em- 
bracing all the different trades employed by 
the Association in the same manner, and if 








to adopt, as far as possible, the practice | 


Resolved, In the opinion of the Council, 


the Groups cannot be filled up at once with 
‘adults, we would recommend to the Institu- 
| tions to fill them sufficiently for the purpose 
‘of organization with apprentices, 

| Each Group should have a Foreman, 
| whose business it should be to keep correct 
accounts of time, superintend and direct the 
' performance of work, and maintain an over- 
sight of working dresses, &c. 

| There should be one individual elected as 


ed by his public advocacy of the cause of| one of the first steps towards Organization | Superintendent of the Series, whose business 
¢ | ‘ 9 ° 
should be an arrangement of the different it should be to confer with the Farming 
The several councillors reported the fol- | branches of Agricultural, Mechanical and Committee of the Board, and inform the dif- 
lowing branches of Industry as being alrea- | Domestic work in the Classes of Necessiry, | ferent Foremen of Groups of the work to be 
dy established in their respective Associa- | Useru.ness, and ArrracTiveness. The’ done, and inspect the same afterwards. 


Industrial Reform. 


tions, viz. : 
Jefferson County Industrial. 


Agriculture, and the following mechani- 


| exact category in which an occupation shall | 

| ve . 

| be placed, will be influenced, more or less, 
by local circumstances, and is, at best, some- | performed by Groups and Series, and al- 


The Council is thoroughly satisfied that 
all the Labor of an Association should be 


cal trades, viz.; Boot and Shiemeicing: ‘whet conjectural. It will be indicated, how- | though the Combined Order cannot be fully 
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established at once, the adoption of this ar- 
rangement will avoid incoherence, and be 
calculated to impress on each member a 
sense of his personal responsibility. 

TIME AND Rank. 


The Time, Rank, and Occupation should 
be noted daily, and oftener, if a change of 
employment is made. The sum of the pro- 
ducts of the daily time of each individual 
as multiplied by his daily rank, should be 
carried to the Time Ledger, weekly or 
monthly to his or her credit. Each of the 
several amounts, whether performed in the 
classes of Necessity, Usefulness, or Attrac- 
tivences, will thus be made to bear an equal 
proportion to the value of the services ren- 
dered 
The rank as well as the number of hours 
of each individual should, in our opinion, be 
kept daily, and the aggregate of the several 
products obtained by multiplying the daily 
time by the daily rank of each individual, 
should be carried to the Time Ledger as 
before remarked. The check list or roll of 
the Foreman, should be filed in the office of 
the Secretary, and the return should be con- 
clusive and final, all mistakes or matters of 
difference being corrected or settled by the 
Group before the account is rendered. 

We recommend, both as consistent with 
the Industrial System we adopt, as more 
economical to the Association, and as a mat- 
ter of abstract justice, that the capital of the 
several Associations be at the expense of 
furnishing to the several Groups their work- 
ing dresses, to be used only while the mem- 
cers are actually employed in the business 
of the Group to which they belong: and 
that the standard of furnishing supplies to 
individuals, in addition to working dresses, 
board and house rent, be at the rate of one 
dollar for sixty hours labor in the highest 
rank of the class of Necessiry. Where in- 
dividuals rank in either class below the 
maximum in the class of Necessity, the 
amount payable will be reduced in a similar 
proportion. 

NuMBER oF Resipent MeMBERS IN THE 
INCIPIENT STAGE. 

Resolved, That in view of the disadvanta- 
ges which all Institutions encounter in the 
first attempts at organization, there is dan- 
ger of admitting too great a number of in- 
dividuals to resident membership before 
branches of Industry can be adequately or- 
ganised and established, and that in our 
Opinion great injustice will be done to the 
cause as well as to the Institutions them- 
selves, by the adoption of such a course: that 
the true interests of the Associations, require 
that all persons who cannot be profitably 
employed, or who have not complied with 
the conditions on which they were admit- 
ted, should be immediately settled with and 
advised to withdraw. 

Primary Epvcation. 

Resolved, That a 
should be organized in each Association. 
composed of at least three members, whose 


BoarD or SCIENCE 





duty it shall be to organise an EDUCATIONAL 
DeparTMENT, by arranging and classifying 
the children according to their respective ages 
or sex, into Groups and Series; to select 
proper instructors for each class ; to prepare 
a system of exercises that shall afford the 
teachers and children employment in some 
industrial avocation during a portion of each 
day, the remainder to be devoted to proper 
and healthful recreations. 
MIscELLANEOUS. 


Resolved, That we respectfully suggest 
that the Executive Committee, appointed at 
the late U. 8. Coavention, held in the city of 
New-York, in April last, select the City of 
Rochester as the place where the Conven- 
tion should be held, recommended in the 
7th Resolution of their proceedings; that if 
this suggestion should not accord with the 
wishes of our friends eugaged in practical 
operations, we name the City of Boston as 
our second choice. 

Resolved, That the President be request- 
ed to correspond with the Associations in 
the United States, on the subject of the Con- 
federacy. 

Resolved, That the application of T. C. 
Leland be laid before the several Associa- 
lions composing this Union, for such imme- 
diate action as may seem to them just. 

Samuel W. Lyman, of the Ontario Union, 
was chosen Chairman pro. tem., in the 
place of Tra French, resigned. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the 
Council be published in the «* PHaLanx” and 
in the ** SocraL ReFoRMER.” 

The Council adjourned to meet on the 
first Monday of January, 1845, at the Do- 
main of the Ontario Union, Hopewell, On- 
tario Co., N. Y, 

A. M. WATSON, Pres. 

E. A. Srriiman, Sec. 





We have received quite a long commu- 
nication relative to the Sodus Bay Phalanx, 
from Mr. D.C. Bloomer, Editor of the Sene- 
ca County Courier, a gentleman who takes 
a warm interest in the cause of Association, 
and has already done it good service by 
publications in his paper. A part of his 
letter, descriptive of the Domain, has been 
anticipated by an account published in the 
2nd number of the Phalanx, and we shall 
extract only such portiors as relate to the 
present condition and prospects of the Asso- 
ciation. 

*T paid a visit a few days since to the 
Domain owned and occupied by,the Sodus 
Bay Phalanx, and I have thought that a 
brief notice of it might not be unacceptable 
to you, and that from the hints I may give 
you in regard to it, you might be able to give 
to the true-hearted and noble-minded men 
and women of which this Phalanx is com- 
posed, a brief notice in your paper, as also 
a word of encouragement. 


se 





Between two and three hundred per- | Jation. 
.; | 
sons, including men, women and children, | 


tended to increase this number still further 
as soon as suitable buildings can be erected. 
They are now residing in buildings situated 
upon different parts of the Domain, but it is. 
intended in the course of the summer to 
erect an edifice which will be sufficient to 
accommodate all. This will be done by 
connecting by a building some 250 feet in 
length, the church with a large two story 
building now standing. The site for the 
Phalanstery is eminently beautiful and pic- 
turesque, and overlooks nearly the whole 
of the domain, and will afford, when the 
intervening forest shall have been levelled, 
a fine view of the bay. Indeed I never saw 
a more beautiful sight than sunrise viewed 
from this point. 

«As yet the Phalanx is not fully organised. 
Many of the men labor isolatedly, thegroups. 
not having as yet been formed. This it is 
intended to remedy as soon as possible. At 
present a group of Carpenters and of Far- 
mers are all that has been formed The 
former are turning all their labors to the re- 
pairs of the mills, the temporary repairs of 
the buildings, &c. 

‘A strong group of Agriculturists have 
been organised, and they appear to be pro- 
secuting their labors with skill and effi- 
ciency. 

‘The Brickmakers are busily at work 
preparing for operations in their line. So 
are the Furnacemen. A steam sawmill, 
complete in all its parts, has been put in as 
Stock. This it is proposed to locate on the 
Bay, in the very midst of a torest of -excel- 
lent timber. 

“The Shoemakers, Tailors and Black- 
smiths are all busily at work, and I was told 
that they were all overstocked from the sur- 
rounding country. 

‘The men are a healthy, robust, vigor- 
ous race; intelligent, spirited, and high- 
minded, and appear to understand, as a gene- 
ral thing, the work in which they are en- 
gaged. There appears to be no drones 
among them, since all appeared willing to 
labor in their several vocations. 

‘“‘As a general thing, all appear satisfied 
and pleased with their new and novel situa- 
tions, both men and women, and harmony 
and good feeling prevail in an eminent de- 
gree. There are people among them of all 
religious sects and denominations and of 
none; and every trade and profession almost 

except indeed my own) appears to be repre- 
sented. There are Ministers, Doctors, Tea~ 
chers, &c. &c. 

“The night that I stopped on the Do- 
main I attended a public meeting held in the 
church, in which the propriety of a number 
of proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of the Phalanx was discussed. Mr. Watson, 
late of the Jefferson County Association, 
was present, and delivered an excellent ad- 
dress. There appeared, so far as I was in- 
formed, a strong feeling against over-legis- 
This I deem fortunate. 


‘The Domain cost $35,000. Of this, 


have moved on to the Domain, and it is in- | $7,000 has been paid or secured, and the 
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remaining portion is to be paid in annual in- 
stalments.. I have no doubt that the whole 
will be paid by future additions to the Capi- 
tal Stock. But I must stop. 

‘«‘ The cause of Association is onward in 
Western New-York. In this village, the 
feeling in its favor has increased most rapid- 
ly. Mr. Brisbane visited us last fall and 
gave us an excellent address, since which 
time the cause has gone on apace. We 
have a “Fourier Club” with about forty 
members, which, until recently, has held 
weekly meetings. 

«‘ Six families have removed on to either 
the Sodus or Manchester domains, and more 
are prepared to follow as soon as an oppor- 
tunity offers. Men of capital too, are open- 
ing their eyes to the subject. 

‘God grant that this great work may go 
on conquering and to conquer. After care- 
ful examination, I have satisfied myself 
that it is indeed the Great Work which 
should engage the heart and the hand of 
every true philanthropist in the land, and 
which is to usher in the day of Millenium 
Glory.” 

ar eee 

We have received a small pamphlet en- 
titled ««The System of Association, by 
Charles Fourier, attested by Nature and 
ReveLaTION, in a Lecture delivered before 
the Members of the Clermont Phalanx, and 
the Western Fourier Association, in Cincin- 
nati, on Sunday, the 28th April, 1844, by 
J. P. Schroder.” It is an argumentative 
and instructive discourse, plainly showing 
that the great moral law, “* Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ which is the test 
of all human institutions, condemns society 
as it is, and that it is enjoined upon man as 
a free agent, to re-form his social as well as 
his individual state, in order that he may 
live in conformity with the Law. We 
make a few extracts. Ja reference to a 
form of Association which shall meet all 
the wants of man, the lecturer said : 

In attempting to form such an association, 
we must take the individually good man as 
a model. If we take imperfect models, we 
shall arrive at imperfect results. We must, 
therefore, look for a perfect model. We 
have only one instance on record, of a per- 
fectly good man. We must therefore take 


_ him for our model, to form a moral associa- 


tion. But a moral association does not 
meet all the wants of man: he has intel- 
lectual and animal wants, as well as moral 
necessities to supply. We, therefore re- 
quire an association which comprises with- 
in itself also, an intellectual and industrial 
form to supply the demand of the mind and 
body of the natural man; for man hasa 
threefold existence— moral, intellectual and 
animal. Any association of man, which 
supplies the wants of one or two natures 
only, partially supplies his wants, and ne- 
cessarily therefore is imperfect, and cannot 
last. I say that such an association has 
not the stamp of durability fixed upon it, 


5 and will necessarily fall to the ground. 


Seeger 


_ Our object then is, to enquire if there is | 
in existence a theory for an associative | 
orm, which contains the two forms, intel- | 


fectual and industrial, comprised within it- | 


f Self, and which will accord and work in 





unison with the theory of a moral form, as 
shewn by the perfect Man, and thus make 
a true social form under a true form of man 
—a triune form ? 

I advance, that such a theory, containing 
within itself a true intellectual and indus- 
trial form, is in existence, and has been dis- 
covered and brought into the open light of 
day, by Cuaries Fourter; and that that 
system only requires the true moral form to 
be united to it, to become a living and an 
active form ; and, without which, it remains, 
as it hitherto has done, a dead and inactive 
form. 

The whole of the theory of the moral 
form has been comprised and compres- 
sed into two precepts, by the head and 
origin of that form. ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

. * * * * * * * 

Now I advance, that the social law has not 
as yet been fully understood by the natural 
man, in general, and therefore not acted up 
to. It contains within itself an acting and 
reacting point. In other words, a positive 
and negative action. ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself”—the positive form. 
Thou shalt not love thy neighbor better than 
thyself—the negative form. 

The present congregated form of man 
cannot be his true social form ; because the 
love of the neighbor cannot in that form 
conjoin in action with the love of self and 
become united. We have only to look at 
the state of society at present, to be con- 
vinced that this is the fact. Commerce 
conflicting with commerce; manufacturing 
interests with manufacturing interest ; labor 
competing with labor; commerce clashing 
with manufactures; manufactures with 
commerce ; labor with all, and all with la- 
bor! Isay, it is one general mass of con- 
flicting interests. It is the same, but ina 
less degree, with intellect; and we have 
only to look at the religious or moral state 
of society, to be convinced it is the same 
there. Inordinate self-love, or its negative 
evil, inordinate self-denial, is the order of 
the day. 

Now I advance, and think I can shew, 
that the system embodied in the Constitu- 
tion of the Phalanx is one which will ac- 
cord and work with the law, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself, and thyself as 
thy neighbor ; for it unites the welfare of 
self with that of the neighbor, and vice 
versa. 


Having examined the subject under vari- 
ous aspects, the lecturer concludes : 


From what has been said I think may 
fairly be deduced— 

Ist. That the present congregated form of 
man is not his true social form, because the 
individuals or members of that form are 
disunited and at discord with each other ; 

2d. That the system of Fourrer, as em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the Phalanx, 
is a system which unites in itself a theory 
of Intellectual and Laborial Association, 
which will bring, if put into true action, the 
discordant congregated form of man into 
unity of action, and consequent concord, as 
far as the wants of the intellectual and ani- 
mal portions of man’s nature are concerned ; 

3d. That man has a moral nature to sat- 
isfy, as well as an intellectual and animal ; 
and which can only be supplied by moral 
means ; 

4th. That religion, as embodied in the 
law, * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
witli: all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 


self,” is the moral system to supply those 
wants ; 

5th. That the system of Cuaries Fov- 
RIER coincides, and will act in perfect ac- 
cordance with this great moral system ; 

And consequently, to render the system 
of Fourrer equal to the wants of man, the 
BROAD GROUND of: Religion must be ta- 
ken for its basis and foundation, on which 
alone it can have a true and lasting exis- 
teuce. 


—— 
“A PICTURE OF REAL LIFE.” 


Under this head our neighbor of the Star- 
gave us an account of the death of Miss Jo- 
sephine Bingham—a young English girl, 
who, as he says, “‘ was driven to want by 
the miserable wages she received for her 
milinery werk,” and ultimately to suicide. 
The minor of this proposition may be true, 
but the major is defecuve—unless we admit 
(as no philanthropist can) that the step 
from want to succide is legitimate and pro- 
per. Hundreds—perhaps thousands—in 
this very city, are suffering day by day for 
the common necessaries of life. The pinch- 
iug hand of want is forever upon them ; but 
is this a justifiable excuse for committing 
the crime of self-murder? Assuredly not; 
and while we drop the veil of charity over 
the errors and weaknesses of those who 
assume the prerogative of the Creator, and 
take life, we must condemn the act it- 
self, and insist upon it that no possible cir- 
cumstance, or combination of circumstances, 
can furnish an excuse. We know that fe- 
‘male labor is, in general, but poorly recom- 
| pensed, and that hundreds of delicate wo- 
momen are annually sacrificed at the shrine 
of incessant toil; but we do not perceive 
how their condition would be improved by 
cutting off the demand for their labor. Fa- 
shion is proverbially an arbitrary and cruel 
mistress, we know; but the expense of her 
freaks devolves at least upon the ‘male 
creatures.” Meantime, her whims furnish 
employment to thousands; and if the reak 
producers fail to secure a just reward for 
their labor, it is the fault of intermediate 

ents—* bosses,” if you please—and not 
ol those who give the orders. While, there- 
fore, things are as they are, we believe this 
matter, so far as the votaries of fashion are 
concerned, could not be * fixed better” than 
it is. 

Much has been said and written within 
the last few years on the Social Elevation of 
Humanity in general, and the better half of 
it, in particular; but as yet no satisfactory 
solution of the problem has been obtained. 
Our plan is, Association—not such as the 
Fourierites contend for, but association with- 
in the State, or as Brownson would express 
it, within the existing organism. Why could 
not a dozen or more young women, who 
are thorough masters (?) of their art—nq 
matter what it may be—associate themselves 
together for its prosecution ? They have no 
‘capital, you say; but what zs capital? Is 
it money exclusively? No. The capital 
of most people is their skill, and although, 
‘in the present isolated state of society, mo- 
‘ney is requisite for the prosecution of any 
| business, it is, nevertheles, an accidental 
| part of the matter. We believe that asso- 
'ciations of tailoresses, milliners, &c., mig!it 

be organised for the transaction of business 

with entire success; and thus a great and 
lincreasing obstacle to the procurement of 
'an honest and comfortable livelihood by 
this worthy class of pers’ would be got- 
| ten over at once.—[ Brooklyn Eagle. 
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THE POOR. 


The world without is cold, dearest, 
Nor heeds what we endure ; 

‘The hearts that dance in lighted halls 
Care little fur the poor ; 

Some passing thought, some transient sigh 
Their well-bred pity knows ; 

But tears that dim the sparkling eye 
Are shed for unfelt woes. 


“The proud one wraps his fur, dearest, 
Around his shrinking form, 

While scarce the poor man’s scanty garb 
Can keep him from the storm ; 

“They meet upon the common earth, 
Beneath the same blue sky, 

As ice to ice on polar seas, 
Each human brother’s eye! 


By Cairo’s lordly towers, dearest, 
Or on the desert waste, 

‘The Arab spreads his foot, and asks 
The passer-by to taste ; 

But what are spires that point to Heaven, 
And every formal prayer, 

If hearts are dead to human love, 
And self triumphant there ! 


“Oh, many a chariot rolls, dearest, 
Across the rattling stones, 

Whose wheels with every echo tell 
Some wretched creature’s groans ; 

‘The poor man must be honest, 
Who loses, or who wins ; 

No gilded veil, to cheat the crowd, 
Conceals the poor man’s sins. 


Yet envy haunts me not, dearest, 
To walk the halls of pride ; 

“The poor man’s heart has many a thought 
Worth all the world beside ; 

And oft he shares his little all, 
Or shields the houseless one, 

‘When down the lord of thousands lies, 
No daily mercy done. 


We walk in shadows here, dearest, 
Nor pierce through all the show, 

But Heaven still flings its blue above 
And spreads its green below ; 

And demon-forms may scowling stand, 
For gilded vice to wait, 

While angel-hosts encamp around 
The beggar in the gate. 


And though my life is toil, dearest, 
For thine and baby’s fare, 
‘There’s One who hear’s the raven’s cry, 
To make us still His care ; 
Of this be sure, he most is poor, 
Were boundless wealth his own, 
And unforgiven of earth or heaven, 
Who lives for self alone! 
ee 
SineuLtar Sureica. Operation.—We 


have lately witnessed the successful result 
of a surgical operation performed by Dr. 





Dixon, of this city, distinguished for his | 
operations on the eye, which serves to show | 
the progress of surgery in a class of mala- | 
dies not generally known to be within its | 
reach—we allude to the removal of loose 
cartilages or small detached bones from the 
knee joint. We have examined two of 
these singular productions, the shape and 
size of large Lima beans, taken from the 
knee of a young gentleman of this city, 
with so little danger that the patient walked 
about the city on the seventh day after the 
operation, completely restored {rom a state 
of lameness. The theory of their forination 
is simply this: a small tumor, at first bare- 
ly the size of a pin’s head, growing from 
the common cartilage, and within the cap- 








sule of the knee joint, gradually enlarges 


from a narrow neck to the size of a bean, 
and by some sudden motion breaks off 
aloose in the joint, slipping about under the 
knee-cap and between the joint with every 
motion, causing lameness and much pain 
by interrupting the motion of the joint, and 
frequently tripping the patient and throw- 
ing him down. This is the third success- 
ful operation performed by Dr. D. for this 
difficulty. 


———— 
DEMORALIZATION OF SWEDEN. 


It is a singular and embarrassing fact, 
that the Swedish nation, isolated from_the 
mass of the European people, and almost 
entirely agricultural or pastoral, having, in 
about 3,000,000 of individuals, only 14,925 
employed in manufactories, and. these not 
congregated in one or two places, but scat- 
tered among 2037 factories; having no 
great standing army or navy; no extended 
commerce ; no afflux of strangers; no con- 
siderable city but one; and having schools 
and universities in a fair proportion, and a 
powerful and complete church establish- 
ment undisturbed in its labors by sect or 
schism ; is, notwithstanding, in a more de- 
moralized state than any nation in Europe 
—more demoralized even than any equal 
portion of the dense manufacturing popula- 
tion of Great Britain. This is a very curi- 
ous fact in moral statistics. It is so direct- 
ly opposed to all received opinions and long 
established theories of the superior moral 
condition, greater innocence, purity of man- 
ners, and exemption from vice or crime of 
the pastoral and agricultural state of socie- 
ty, compared to the commercial and manu- 
ring, that, if it rested merely on the travel- 
ler’s own impressions, observations, or ex- 
perience, it would not be entitled to any 
credit. According to the official returns 

ublished in the Swedish State Gazette, in 

Tarch 1837, the number of persons prose- 
cuted for criminal offences before all the 
Swedish courts in the year 1825, was 26,- 
275, of whom 21,262 were convicted, 4,915 
acquitted, and 98 remained under examina- 
tion. In 1835, the total population ot Swe- 
den was 2,983,144 individuals. In this 
year, therefore, one person of every 114 of 
the whole nation had been accused, and one 
in every 140 persons convicted of criminal 
offences. By the same official returns, it 
appears, that, in the five years from 1830 to 
1834, inclusive, one person in every 46 of 
the inhabitants of the towns, and one in 
every 179 of the rural population, had, on 
an average, been punished each year for 
criminal offences. In 1836, the number of 
persons tried for criminal offences in all the 





courts of the kingdom, was 26,925, of whom 
22,292 were condemned, 3,688 acquitted, | 
and 945 under trial or committal. The cri- | 
minal lists of this year are stated to be unu- | 
sually light, yet they give a result of one per- 
son in every 112 1-3 of the whole popula- 
tion accused, and one in about every 134 
convicted, of criminal offence; and, taking 
the population of the towns, and the rural 
population separately, one person in every 
46 individuals of the former, and one in 
every 174 individuals of the latter, have 
been convicted within the year 1836 for 
criminal offence. * * The proportion, 
also, of illegitimate to legitimate births 
in this country leads to the same conclusion. | 
It is as one to 2 3-10ths in Stockholm. In) 





Puchet to be one in five births, and in the 
other towns of France one in 7 1-2. In 
England and Wales it is reckoned there is 
one illegitimate to nineteen legitimate, and 
in London and Middlesex one to thirty- 
eight legitimate births. * * Figures do 
not bring home to our imaginations the 
moral condition of a population so depraved 
as that of Stockholm. In such a society, 
the offspring of secret adultery, and the 
births merely saved from illegitimacy by the 
tardy marriage of the parents, must be na- 
merous in proportion to the general profli- 
gacy. If it were possible to deduct these 
rom the one side of the account and add 
them to the other, to which morally they 
belong, what a singular picture of depravity 
on a great scale this city presents. Sup- 
pose a traveller standing in the streets of 
Edinburg, and able to say, from undeniable 
public returns, ‘one out of every three per- 
sons passing me is, on an average, the off- 
spring of illicit intercourse; and one out of 
every forty-nine has been convicted within 
these twelve months of some criminal of- 
fence !"—[Laing’s Tour in Sweden. 

— —— 
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The following are the publications of Associa- 
tionists, which are particularly recommended to all 
who are engaged in the investigation of the sub- 
ject. 
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in 12mo. 

La Fausse Industrie, Morcelée, Repugnante, Menson- 
gére (1835.) 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Traité de L’ Association Domestique Agricole (1822.) 3 
vols. in 8vo. ‘ 

M. JUST MUIRON. 

Essai sur les Procédés [ndustriels, 2nd edition (1840.) 

Transactions Sociales, Religieuses et Scienti&ques (1832.) 

VICTOR CONSIDERANT. CAPT. DU GENIE. 

Destinée Sociale (1835.) 2 vols. in 8vo. . 

Debacle de la Politique en France. asus (a 

Manifeste de l’Ecole Sociétaire. 

Trois Discours & )’Hotel de Ville. 

La Democratie Pacifique—a daily paper, published at 
Paris. as the organ of Associationists. 

AMADEE PAGET. 
Introduction to Science Soriale, &c. EG ory 
JULES LE CHEVALIER, 
Etudes sur la Science Sociale. 1Ivol.in8vo. ‘y = 
MADAME GATTI DE GAMOND. 
Fourier et son Systeme. 1 vol. in 18mo. 
HYPOLITE RENAUD. 
Solidarité, Vue Synthetique sur la Doctrine de Fourier. 
HUGH DOHERTY, ENGLAND. 

False Association ; or a Critical Introduction to Fourier’s 
Theory.of Attractive Industry: containing a Sketcho 
Fourier’s Life, and a Summary of Ancient, Roman 
and Modern Civilization. Bound in cloth. 

The Biography of Charles Fourier. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

With a brief Sketch of his Theory of Attractive Indus- 
try, by Abel Transon and Victor Considerant ; to which 
is added, Fourier’s Defence of Christian Principles. 

The Morning Star: u series of Papers on Fourier’s Sci- 
ence. j 

The London Phalanx, Vol. I. First Series, with Index, 
bound in cloth. 

The London Phalanx, Vol. If. Second Series. 

ALBERT BRISBANE, NEW YORK, U. S. 

The Social Destiny of Man, or Association and Attrac- 
tive Industry. Published by C. F. Stollmeyer, 64 South 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, U.S., in 8vo. nearly 500 
pages. Price $1. 

A Concise Exposition of the Doctrine of Association, and 
which is now in the ninth edition. 80 pages8vo. 18 
cents. 

What is Association 7—a tract of 8 pages. 50 cents per 
hundred, 

PARKE GODWIN. 

A Popular View of the Doctrines of Churles Fourier—pp. 
200, 8vo. 25 cents. 

Constructive and Pacific Democracy : a pamphlet of 40 
pages. Price 12} cents. 

WM. H. CHANNING. 

The Present: a Magazine. 1 vol. 


The works can be procured through the Editors 
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no other Christian community is there a| of this paper at the lowest prices, or of 


state of female morals approaching to this. 
In Paris, the illegitimate are reckoned by 


J. S. REDFIELD, 
cor, Beekman & Nassau sts,, New York, 
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